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L. P. NOBLE, Publisher. 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 


The following paragraph from the Baltimore 
Clipper, already noticed in the Era, imbodies a 
popular error, which I have long desired an op¬ 
portunity of combating: 

“We freely admit slavery to be an evil—greater 
in fact to the slaveholder than to the slave. But 
how is this evil to be remedied? By abolition? 
Would this advanco the temporal or eternal in¬ 
terests of the slave? Would it better his moral 
or social condition ? Our experience compels us 
to reply in the negative. People in Maryland are 
slaveholders more from necessity than desire. 
They seo that the condition of the slave is prefer¬ 
able to that of the free oolored person; and hence 
the indisposition to emancipate. But, secure the 
transportation of the slave to a colony in Africa, 
where he may be in reality a freeman, and we be¬ 
lieve that few owners in this State would refuse 
to relinquish their right to slaves. To set them 
free and turn them loose upon society would be, 
in most casos; to condemn them to degradation and 
misery.” 

Of the first remark of the Clipper, that slavery 
is “ a greater evil to the master than to the slave,” 
I have only to say that it is perhaps true in olio 
sense, viz: that it is less an evil to suffer than to 
do wrong. But if the editor means that, in a tem¬ 
poral respect, the master suffers more from slavery 
than his bondman, he should, by all means, have 
' availed himself of so fair an occasion to display his 
ingenuity by showing how. The absurdity of the 
idea is too apparent to be worth pursuing. It is 
as if the editor should declare his preference for 
work without wages. to wages without work. 

But it is not a this point that I now wish to 
direct particularifittention. It is my present pur¬ 
pose to show the unreasonableness of drawing the 
inference, from the present condition of the free 
blacks, that the slave would derive no benefit from 
general emancipation. 

What are the facts ? The free colored people 
of the United States at present constitute less than 
one-fortieth of the population; they are scattered 
over its whole surface, they have all emerged 
from a state of slavery, and wear an indelible 
mark of their origin. That mark is regarded as 
a stigma which no virtues can efface; and every 
human being who bears it, is held to be inferior 
to every human being who bears it not. Such a 
weight of prejudice never oppressed any people be¬ 
fore. since the world begun. The Jew, in the time 
of Moses or Joshua, was more tolerant of tlie 
heathen; the Christian of the middie ages more 
tolerant of the Jew ; Turks, of Christians; Chris¬ 
tians, of-Turks, than the White man of the Black 
in this country. Is it to he wondered at, that a 
handful of poor despised Africans, under so crush¬ 
ing a weight- of prejudice, should be slpw to im¬ 
prove Y They were dragged to this country from 
the savage wilds of Africa, and learned the rudi¬ 
ments of civilization in a state of slavery. In the 
Southern States, even those who are nominally 
free are not only not encouraged, but forbidden 
to acquire a knowledge of literature—and yet the 
poor African is reviled for his debasement, wretch¬ 
edness, and ignorance. The cruelty he suffers 
is a refinement upon the misery of Tantalus. It 
was the unhappy fate of the Phrygian king, al¬ 
ways to suffer the pangs of thirst and hunger, 
surrounded by food and water; but we have never 
heard him reviled for not partaking of that which 
forever el udod his grasp. The free colored peo¬ 
ple, both North and South, are excluded from 
most of the respectable and lucrative avocations of 
life, and yet they are reproached for their indo¬ 
lence. The slaveholder hates a free negro in¬ 
stinctively, and it is not everywhere safe for them 
to venture upon the premises of a planter, much 
less to ask for employment. He is reduced to the 
necessity of finding a precarious subsistence by 
any means—often perhaps by fraud or theft—and 
then is branded as a lazy vagabond. North of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, the case is only a little 
more tolerable. But it is well known that there 
is a combination of almost every trade and calling 
against the free blacks. Yet they have made im¬ 
mense progress in civilization, and refinement too. 
notwithstanding their rigid exclusion from the so¬ 
ciety of the whites. 

It is said that the slaves are better off than the 
free colored people. Let facts test the truth of 
this monstrous absurdity. Among the three mil¬ 
lions of slaves in the country, not one, or not 
more than one, has any education at all; perhaps 
a few—as few as angels’ visits—may be able to 
read, stealthily, a greasy spelling book or Testa¬ 
ment, ; but 1 have not heard of more than one who 
lias boon allowed or assisted in tlie acquisition of 
a respectable share of knowledge. It is stated that 
a slave in Alabama has attained to some proficiency 
in the classics, and that, in consequence the reli¬ 
gious societies lmve purchased his freedom. Eut 
such cases must be rare, for two reasons: first, 
it is illegal in the Southern States to teach or to 
permit slaves to read; and, secondly, if it were 
allowable, they generally want the time and the 
necessary books to make any progress in literature 
beyond the rudiments. I have been bred in the 
Southern country, and have-never, but for a few 
days on one occasion, been out of the atmosphere 
of slavery; and yet, in the whole of my experience, 

I c.umor remember to have seen a slave who could 
write his name. Doubtless there may be some in 
the .cities; but in the country, where I am most 
conversant, 1 have, never seen the sign manual of 
a slave—no, nor of a free colored man either. I 
have known two or three, perhaps half a dozen, 
slaves who could read indifferently, but none Who 
could write. 

How stands the ease with the free colored pop¬ 
ulation of the North? I am not aware that any 
inquiry has been instituted on the subject, but 1 
incline to believe that, a majority of the adult black 
population of the free States are able to read and 
write. If such is the case, the fact shows that they 
are on a footing of intelligence with people of 


England, and consequently ahead of most other 
nations, except our own. But however this fact 
be, we know that thousands of them not only read 
and write, but possess tbe requisite information 
and intelligence to engage in those pursuits which 
call for the exercise of the highest mental endow¬ 
ments. Hundreds of colored men and women in 
the free States are engaged in teaching; many in 
preaching the Gospel; and, but for the prejudice 
that weighs them down, many would engage in 
the legal and medical professions. Some of them 
are distinguished public speakers, and make no 
mean figure in comparison with the best orators 
of the country. These evidences of talent and 
merit have broken through a cerement of prejudi - " 
dark and baleful, which would shut out the bla 
man from the brotherhood of humanity. They 
must command the respect and win the sympathy 
of an enlightened and Christian age. But to the 
argument. While the three million of slaves are all 
wrapped in mental darkness, and to a lamentable 
degree debased, the handful of free colored peo¬ 
ple in the free States, amounting to not more than 
two hundred or two hundred and fifty thousand, 
have general education, diffused among them, and 
hftVe produced a number of men capable of com¬ 
manding the esteem of an enlightened age, by tbe 
vigor of their pens, or the eloquence of their 
tongues. How unwarranted, then, is the assertion, 
that the free people of color are worse off than the 
slaves! How blind or indifferent to the most 
striking facts! 

But the great obstacle at present to the 
provement of the black race is slavery. So long 
as the bulk, or any considerable number of tin 
raoe, is held in slavery, it will he impossible t< 
dispel tbe prejudice against it. It is the con 
dition and office of a slave which is the hated 
thing; and it is only by an association of ideas 
that color is so odious. We have no such feeling 
towards an Indian, though his hue be darker than 
that of a Mulatto. Remove slavery, and the pre¬ 
judice will speedily wear away. Such has beei 
the course in the British West Indies. But uni 
versa,1 emancipation would place the black race oi 
a different footing from that which a handful of free 
colored, men can enjoy against such odds. If all 
were free, they would be able to form a public 
opinion of their own—they would grow respectable 
in the estimation of one another—they would most 
probably go eii masse to that section of the Union 
which is peculiarly adapted to their physical con¬ 
stitutions ; and, enjoying the unrestricted privi-* 
lege of intercourse, even without political privi¬ 
leges, they would, in the nature of things, grow 
more respectable in their own eyes; and in the 
eyes of others. They would ceaBe to feel that 
sense of inferiority which unmans the heart, and 
which is prejudicial to the growth of every vir¬ 
tuous principle. But the history of West India 
emancipation, as well as the spirit of Christian 
sympathy which is abroad in tbe world, forbid tbe 
idea, that, in the event of peaceful abolition, the 
blacks would become turbulent or dangerous. 
They would esteem themselves more ; but it is 
unreasonable to suppose that they would hate the 
whites more, when the cause of hatred was re¬ 
moved. G. 

MR. ADAMS ON THE A MIST AD CASE. 

House of Representatives, March 2, 1847. 

The question comihg up on agreeing to a pro- 
pesed appropriation for making indemnity to the 
proprietors of the Amistad (the Spanish vessel 
whicii became some years ago the subject of liti¬ 
gation before the judicial tribunals of the United 

Mr. Adams rose to address the House, and im¬ 
mediately there was a general forsaking of the more 
distant seats of the hall, and the members came 
flocking from all sides to listen to the only speech 
made by Mr. A. this session. His voice, though 
still feeble, was firmer in its tone than it had been 
when he lately spoke a few words on resuming his 

The Reporter was suffered to approach very 
near to the venerable speaker, and took such notes 
as he could. 

When first heard, Mr, A. was observing that 
the Secretary of State (in a letter from him, which 
had been read at the Clerk’s table, in relation to 
the claim of the Spanish Government) must have 
been mistaken as to the facts of the case. It was 
impossible he could have known the merits of the 
oase, or he never would have signed his name to 
such a paper. He said the Secretary must have 
been mistaken, because it was not a fact that the 
Spanish Minister had ever demanded the negroes 
of the Amistacl ns slaves, hut as freemen—as they 
had been declared to be by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In consequence of which declara¬ 
tion, they had been discharged and sent back to 
their own country as free. But, whether free or 
slaves, the Spanish Minister never demanded them 
as slaves. What he demanded had been, that the 
President of the United States should not suffer 
the courts of the United States to notice the case; 
but that the men should be seized and delivered 
up as assassins. Any one who would look into 
the history of the case would see this to be so. 
When the Secretary of State refused to deliver 
them up, on the ground of their not being slaves, the 
Spanish Minister disclaimed having ever demand¬ 
ed them on that ground; he had demanded them 
not as slaves, but as assassins. He wanted to have 
them delivered up to the Spanish Government, and 
sent to Havana to bo executed as murderers; in 
which case, all claim of their owners to them as 
property must have been forfeited. He wanted 
to have them tried and executed for liberating 
themselves. 

Mr. A. insisted that there was not even the 
shadow of a pretence for the Spanish demand of 
indemnity. These negroes were not slaves; they 
never had been slaves. The Supreme Court pro¬ 
nounced them to be freemen; and, as such, enti¬ 
tled to the value of the vessel which they had taken 
possession of. And this, after they had suffered 
two years’ imprisonment. The Secretary of State 
could not have been acquainted with the foots, or 
he never would have sanctioned the demand of 
indemnity as a fair claim on this Government, 

It was true, these men-had been demanded by 
Ruiz and Montez, if there was any property in the 
case. These men, after the negroes had risen and 
liberated themselves by slaying the captain, had 
deceived them by steering the ship, not back to 
coast of Africa, as the negroes supposed, but to the 
coast of America, so that she was ultimately wreck¬ 
ed upon the beach of Long Island. There the ship 
was taken possession of by Lieut. Gedney, in the 
United States naval service, and the men commit¬ 
ted to jail. Ruiz and Montez were at once liber¬ 
ated, and demanded the in-groes as their property ; 
but the Supreme Court decided that they had no 
just claim, and directed the men to be liberated. 
The demand of the Spanish Minister never looked 
to them as slaves at all. If it was the opinion of 
the Secretai-y that his demand was fair, and ought 
to have been complied with under the 8th, 9th. or 
10th articles of our treaty with Spain, the negroes 
must, have been given up, not as slaves, but as 
criminals, and they would have been sent to Cuba 
and executed; so that those who claimed to be 
their owners must have lost their value entirely. 
Their claim had occupied the Supreme Court for 
two weeks, and the court declared that theso ne¬ 
groes were the slaves of no man upon earth. 

Was the very extraordinary letter of the Sec¬ 
retary of State, which had been read here, giving 
his opinion on the claim of these Spanish slave 
doalers, in opposition to the finding of the Su¬ 
preme Court, to he a law to the two Houses of 
Congress ? If the question was yet to be decid¬ 
ed, let it be decided by the Congress of the Unit¬ 
ed States, and not by the opinion of the Secretary 
of State. 

There had been a long correspondence between 
the Secretary and the Spanish Minister; and it 
was true that in the Supreme Court the instruc¬ 
tions of the Secretary of State to Capt. Gedney 
were considered. The Spanish Minister made 
one demand for these negroes, and the district attor¬ 
ney of Connecticut another, but tbe Secretary of 
State had not demanded them. The ground of 
the Spanish Minister was, that the court could 
not take cognizance of the case, but that the Pres¬ 
ident, “ by his gubernatorial power” as President, 
should seize the ship and the negroes,'and send 
them to Cuba. 

And now this same Spanish Minister came here 
and asked the people of the United States to pay 
830.000 to the pretended proprietors of these 
men, when he had, at the time, never demanded 
them as property, but as assassins. Sucb a total 
perversion of the whole subject never had been 
witnessed. God forbid that any claim should ever 
bo allowed by Congress, which rested on such a 
false foundation! 

He hoped, therefore, that the House would not 
agree to make any such appropriation. The de¬ 
mand, if successful, would be a perfect robbery 
committed on the people of the United States. 
Neither these slave dealers, nor the Spanish Gov¬ 
ernment on their behalf, had any claim to this 
money whatever. 


His friend from Ohio (Mr. Giddings) had told 
the House what was the real history of the ease. 
This Ruiz and Montez were negro slave traders 
at Havana, in open violation of the law's of Cuba 
itself. They purchased a cargo of fresh negroes, 
recently brought from the coast of Africa, and 
shipped them, contrary to the laws of Spain, hav¬ 
ing complied with the custom of those engaged in 
the siune infamous occupation, by giving the Span¬ 
ish Governor a bribe of ten dollars apiece for their 
negroes, for overlooking the laws and winking at 
their violation. In this manner they carried on 
their trade. The negroes rose in defence of their 
natural rights as men, and put to death the cap¬ 
tain of the vessel and one of the,owners ; and, hav¬ 
ing thus recovered their liberty, were deceived by 
those traders who guided them here, when they 
were seized and treated as pirates, while their be¬ 
trayers were at once set free. Their whole case 
had been adjudicated after full investigation,, and 
the men set free and returned to their native 
country. And this claim for indemnity, set up by 
Spain, was utterly, destitute of any foundation 
justice or truth. 

[Several other gentlemen having also spoken to 
the question, the appropriation was, as heretofore 
reported, rejected.] 


The above words were the last request of an 
Irish lad to his mother, as lie was dying of starva¬ 
tion. Sfie found three grains in the corner of his. 
ragged jacket pocket, and gave them to him. it. 
was all she had : the whole family were perishing 
from famine. 


Only three grains of corn 
rt will keep the little life I havi 
Till tlie coming of the morn. 

I am dying of hunger and cold, 
Dying of hunger ami cold ; 
And half the agony of such a de 
My lips have never told. 


How cc 




uy famishing lip, 


s,w,r wyiuw i look to you 
1* or bread to give to your starving boy, 
When you were starving too? 

For I read the famine in your cheek, 

And in your eye so wild, 

And I felt it in your bony band, 

As yon laid it on your child. 

The Queen has lands and gold, mother, 
The Queen has lands and gold, 

While you are forced to your empty brea; 

A skeleton babe to hold; 

A babe that is dying of want, mother, 

As I am dying now, 

With a ghastly look in his sunken eye, 
And famine upon his brow. 

What has poor Ireland done, mother, 
What has poor Ireland done, 

Fcrishifigone by onT ^ 

Do the men of England care not, mother, 
The great men and the high, 

For the suffering sons of Brings Isle, 


Whether they live or die? 
There is 
Dying 


iml cold, 
i the channel, r 

d proud men tl; 


bread they flii 
l give me life,i 


r fling to theirdogs to-night 


Q «eaL C r a ? 

Mother! dear mot. 


The second number of the Era contains an ar¬ 
ticle entitled “the Question before Congress,” 
which I have read with much interest, and, so for 
as the argument is concerned, with great pleasure. 
The editor professes to speak only for himself, 
not for tlie Liberty party, and advertises his read! 
ers that “ he holds positions adverse to the views 
of some anti-slavery men of the North.” I am 
glad he is thus explicit and candid. It is fair in 
him, and I hope his readers will not understand 
“ some anti-slavery men” to mean an inconsidera¬ 
ble number of the Liberty party. I cannot think 
his sentiments in relation to the constitutionality 
ofslavery tobe those ofthe Liberty party generally. 
On the other hand, I believe they are fast coming to 
be repudiated by the great body of that party. 
The doctrine that the slave system of this coun¬ 
try is without sanction from the Constitution of 
the nation, but exists in contravention of its pro¬ 
visions and in violation of its letter and its spirit, 
furnishes us a vantage ground in our contest with 
the slave power that should not be lightly valued 
or readily relinquished. If the editor ofthe Era 
really believes that slavery, has constitutional 
guaranties around it, that its foundation stones 
are imbedded in the fundamental charter of our 
Government, I ask him not to compromise his own 
regard for truth, or do violence to his own convic¬ 
tions. I trust, however, that his columns will be open 
to a temperate and dignified discussion of this 
question, by men whose equally honest, not to say 
equally intelligent convictions, are against such a 
construction ofthe Constitution as makes that in¬ 
imitable instrument the bulwark of abominable 
oppressions. 

I know that the Constitution hag always been 
taken to be in favor of slavery, by all departments 
of the Government. Slaveholders have claimed 
such a construction of its provisions, and freemen 
have yielded to the claim, and admitted its validi¬ 
ty, without question. * The judiciary ofthe States 
and the nation have Over and again fortified the 
claim by solemn decisions. But all this furnishes 
no reason why the present and all future genera¬ 
tions should not subject the Constitution to new 
and rigid scrutiny, and, if possible, rescue it and 
its framers from the odium of giving any counte¬ 
nance to a scheme of oppression so utterly at va¬ 
riance with justice, and so entirely subversive of 
the first principles of civil liberty. 

I am not aware that in any case adjudicated by 
the courts, has an anti-slavery construction of any 
clause of the Constitution, claimed to be in favor 
of slavery, been insisted upon by counsel. So cbm- 
pletely has slavery had her own way in every¬ 
thing, and thus quietly and shamelessly has the 
broad banner of equal liberty been permitted to 
trail ingloriouSly in tlie dust, before her arrogant 
assumptions. 

It is the duty of good citizens to submit to the 
decisions of the constituted tribunals. It is no 
less their duty to see and insist that those decis¬ 
ions be based upon principles of justice and equity. 

Until the year 1772, slaves were carried by 
their owners from the colonies to England, held 
there as slaves, and returned -to the colonies as 
slaves. The legal right to do so was admitted, 
because it was unquestioned. In that year, the 
case of James Somersett was adjudicated, by which 
it was declared, as the.iaw, that slavery could not 
breathe in England. Their shackles fell as they 
touched her shore. The King’s Bench did not 
make that law. It only declared what was and had 
been the law since the bill of rights. That decla¬ 
ration was not made before, because the .question 
had not been before made. Now, when we find 
our courts construing the Constitution and laws 
in favor of slavery, we should reflect that such a 
construction has uniformly been conceded by the 
parties and the counsel, by the press and the poli¬ 
ticians of the country/ For instance: the ques¬ 
tion whether or not the Constitution provides for 
the return of fugitive slaves from one State to an¬ 
other, cannot be Said to have been • decided by our 
courts, because that question has never been made 
before them. Tbe point has always been conced¬ 
ed, and the judgments of the courts should not, be 
held as settling that question. They should have 
little higher authority than obiter dicta, until the. 
point shall have been made and argued and exam¬ 
ined before the courts, and that, too, by men whose 
hearts are imbued with a love and a reverence for 
liberty and. justice. I am a great admirer of the 
Constitution, and I cannot consent to its perver¬ 
sion forever to objects so utterly hostile to its most 
excellent and glorious purposes, as expressed in 
its preamble, and plainly and fully embodied in 
its provisions. I may be told that the admitted 
universality of a pro-slavery construction of the 
Constitution is proof that the idea of an anti-sla¬ 
very construction, for which I contend, is wholly 
visionary. The consideration has great force. It 
is as applicable, however, to the case of slavery in 
England previous to the year 1772, as to the ques¬ 
tion in hand ; and yet the.propriety of the decis¬ 
ion in Somersett’s case has.never been questioned. 
So full and firm is my conviction that the true le¬ 


gitimate construction: of our fundamental law is, 
and should be, in favor of freedom, and utterly in¬ 
consistent with the existence of human chattel- 
ship, that I should submit the question to t;he 
twelve judges in Westminster Hall without a fear 
of an adverse decision. Nor have I any doubt but 
that the time will come when our own judiciary, 
enfranchised from its allegiance to the siave power, 
will hasten to undo, its deeds of wrong, and wipe 
out its recorded slanders against the wisdom and 
virtue and sincerity of the venerated men who 
framed the Constitution. 

I remember the caution which the editor of the 
Era has given in relation to long articles, and 
therefore will, not enter into an argument in this 
communication. I Will only remark, that while I 
admire the reasoning of the editor, in “the Ques¬ 
tion before Congress,” upon the clause concerning 
fugitives from labor, based upon the pro-slavery 
construction of that clause, which he assumes, the 
language of the clause, and of every part of it, con¬ 
veys to my mind tlie idea of its utter inapplica¬ 
bility to slaves at all. His argument is, that slave 
laws, being against natural right and justice, must 
bo taken strictly; and that a slave, escaping from 
the local jurisdiction whose laws have enslaved 
him, is. by the act of crossing the line, free; and 
that, therefore, this provision of the Constitution 
was necessary to authorize his pursuit and return. 

Now, the language of the clause shows that the 
“ person” intended is not one who would be dis¬ 
charged from bis obligation to labor, and serve, 
by merely crossing a line—by merely passing out 
ofthe local jurisdiction. The operation of a stat¬ 
ute in the other Stateis supposed to discharge him. 
It is to prevent such a discharge by tlie local stat¬ 
ute, or some municipal “regulation” of another 
State, and not by the great paramount common 
law ol' humanity, that the provision was made. It 
is a proper and necessary provision of w Federal 
compact, for there are persons who are under ob¬ 
ligations to labor for and serve others—obliga¬ 
tions which would not be discharged by merely 
crossing a State line, and which could not be en¬ 
forced without this provision. 

With the permission of the editor, I should like 
to examine this subjeot a little further Ih a future 
number. If it be true that the slaveholders have 
got the advantage of us in the very Constitution 
of the Government, especially to the extent claim¬ 
ed by them, then is it high time for us to prepare 
either for the rescue or the sepulture of our lib¬ 
erties, E. W. C. 

Oswego, .N. Y.. February 2, .1847. 

COURT OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

The following sketches of the Court of Louis 
Philippe we copy from a highly entertaining arti¬ 
cle in Blackwood’s Magazine for January. They 
give a very favorable picture of that, much mis¬ 
represented monarch: 

The life of Louis Philippe is one of incessant 
toil and anxiety; his leisure is less, his work hard¬ 
er, than that of his meanest subjeot. Late to bed, 
he rises early, rarely sleeping more than four 
hours; after a careful but rapid toilet, bis day’s 
labor begins. He seldom breakfasts with bis fam¬ 
ily ; it Would take too much time; but has his fru¬ 
gal repast brought on a tray to tlie room where he 
happens to be. When he was Duke of Orleans, he 
read all the letters and petitions addressed to him, 
writing upon each an opinion or an order for the 
guidance of his secretaries. This practice he was 
of course obliged to discontinue when he became 
King. At the commencement of his reign, the 
number of letters and applications, of various 
kinds, sent to the different members of the royal 
family, amounted to the astonishing number of a 
thousand or twelve hundred a day. Although, 
upon an average, not above fifty of these possessed 
the least interest, or deserved an answer, the mere 
reading and classing of such a chaos of correspond¬ 
ence gave employment to several secretaries. Af¬ 
ter a while, the flood of petitions abated, but M. 
Appert estimates them, in ordinary times, at six 
to eight hundred daily. Of the letters, only the 
important ones are laid before the King, who an¬ 
swers many of them himself. He examines the 
reports, projects, and nominations, brought to him 
by bis ministers, and, at least twice or tlirice a 
week, presides at tbe council board. Private au¬ 
diences occupy much of his time; his conferences 
with architects, with the intendants of the civil 
list and of his private estates, are of frequent oc¬ 
currence. The galleries of Versailles, and the 
improvements at Fontainebleau—all made after 
his plans, and in great measure under his personal 
superintendence—court balls and dinners, diplo¬ 
matic audiences, correspondence with foreign 
courts, journeys of various kinds, visits to the cas¬ 
tle of Eu and to military camps—such are a por¬ 
tion of the innumerable claims upon the time of 
the King of the French. But, by a clear-headed, 
active, and earnest man, endowed with the faculty 
of order, which Louis Philippe possesses in a very 
high degree, much is to be got through in a day of 
twenty hours; and, after doing all that has been 
enumerated.' and many other things of less impor¬ 
tance. the king still finds time to devote to his 
family, for the necessary healthful exercise, and 
for tho perusal of the principal newspapers and 
publications, both English and foreign. “ Each 
morning, either before or after breakfast, all the 
newspapers, political pamphlets, even caricatures, 
were laid upon the table, and the King and tho 
Princes were the first to read aloud the articles 
published against them. They examined the car¬ 
icatures, and passed them to the bystanders, say¬ 
ing, 1 What do you think of this? ’ ” 

We believe there is no ground for accusing the 
Orleans family of avarice. True, they do not, in 
imitation of some of their predecessors, indulge in 
a reckless prodigality, and squander enormous 
sums upon profligate courtiers and lewd women. 
They Better understand the proper distribution of 
their great wealth. They do not gamble, or main¬ 
tain petites maisons, or establish a Parc-aux-serfs, or 
commit any other of the disgraceful extrava¬ 
gances for which So many Bourbons have made 
themselves conspicuous In this respect they have 
improved upon the traditions even of their own 
house. Louis Philippe must be admitted to be a 
great improvement, both as a private and public 
man, upon liis dissolute and disreputable forefa¬ 
thers, even by those hitter and malicious foes who 
convert his habits of order and proper economy 
into a grave offence. We learn from M. Appert 
to what extent he sins in these particulars. To 
preserve his health, which is excellent, he lives 
very simply. At dinner, he rarely eats anything 
but soup and a solid slice of roast beef; but the 
twenty-five or thirty persons who daily surround 
his board are subjected to no such frugal diet. 
The royal table is perfectly well served; the 
wines, especially, are old and delicious, and the 
King takes as much care of his guests as if he 
were a private gentleman giving a dinner. The 
intendant of the household submits each day’s bill 
of litre, for tho Queen’s approval. 

The King takes particular care of liis clothes; 
and I once saw him in a very had humor because 
he had torn his coat against a door. The papers 
in his private study, the books in his library, are 
arranged with great order, and he does not like 
to have their places changed in his absence. 
Whilst conversing, his Majesty amuses himsplf by 
making envelopes for letters, and often makes those 
for tbe large despatches serve twice, by turning 
them. He has the habit of wasting nothing, not 
even a thing of small value, that can again be made 
available. He loves neither play nor field sports.. 
Of an evening, in his domestic circle, he some¬ 
times amuses himself with a game at billiards, but 
seldom for long together; for it is very rare that 
he can get more than an hour to himself, uninter¬ 
rupted by the arrival of important despatches, by 
the visits Of ministers or foreign ambassadors.' 

• I remember,” says M. Appert, when speaking 
of the subordinate officers of the royal household, 

“ that one of these gentlemen, having amassed a 
great deal too rapidly a certain competency, asked 
the King’s permission to leave his service, and re¬ 
turn to his own province, whel-e an aunt, he said, 
had left him a pretty income. 1 I have not the 
least objection,’ replied his Majesty; ‘lonlyhbpe 
that I have not been your uncle 


and we will venture to follow him thither. 

“ The King and Queen always occupy the same 
bed, which is almost. as broad ns it is long, but 
whose two halves are very differently composed. 
On one side is a plain horse-hair mattress, on the 
other an excellent feather bed. The latter-is for 
the Queen. The Princes and Princesses are accus¬ 
tomed,like the King, to sleep on a single mattress. 
There is always a light in their Majesties’ apart- 
meni, and two pistols are placed upon a table near the 

“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown! In 
this instance, however, the pistol practice is the 


“The Queen disposes of five hundred thousand 
francs a year for all her personal expenses ; and 
certainly she gives more than four hundred thou¬ 
sand in charity of all kinds. ' 1 M, Appert, ’ she 
would sometimes say to me, 1 give those five hun¬ 
dred francs we spoke of, but put them down upon 
next month’s list, for the waters are lorn, my purse is 
emptyl ” Imposture, ingratitude, even the insolent 
form of the petitions addressed to her, fail to dis¬ 
courage her in her benevolent mission. “ Madam ” 
an old Bonapartist lady one day wrote to her, •’ If 
the Bourbons had not returned to France—for the 
misfortune of the nation;—my beloved liiistress 
and protectress, the Empress Maria Louisa, would 
still be upon the throne, and I should not be under 
tbe humiliating necessity of telling you that I am 
without bread, and that the wretched mattress upon 
which I sleep is about to be thrown out of the gar¬ 
ret I inhabit, because my year’s rent is unpaid! 
I dare not ask you for assistance, for my heart is 
.with my real sovereign, and I cannot promise you 
my gratitude. If, however, you think proper to 
preserve a life which, since the misfortunes of my 
country, has been so full of bitterness, 1 will accept 
a loan: I should blush to receive a gift. I am, 
madam, your servant, Ch—r.” 

Here was a pretty letter to set before a Queen; 
a mode of imploring alms that might well have 
disgusted the most charitable. But what was 
Marie Amelie’s reply to the precious epistle '! She 
was accustomed to open all the petitions addressed 
to her—and numerous indeed they were—with her 
own hand, and to write upon many of them instruc¬ 
tions for M. Appert. When the impertinent missive 
of the Bonapartist reached that gentleman, the fol¬ 
lowing lines had been added to it: “She must be 
very unhappy, for she is very unjust. A hundred 
francs to be sent to her immediately; and I beg 
M. Appert to make inquiries concerning this 
lady’s circumstances.'’ M. Appert, indignant at 
the tone of the letter, ventured to remonstrate; 
but the Queen insisted’, and even tripled her in¬ 
tended donation, in case it should be required by 
her singular petitioner, whom her almoner accord¬ 
ingly proceeded to visit. “I knocked iff a worm- 
eaten door, on tlie fifth floor of a house in the 
Rue St. Andre des Arts, and a lady dressed 
black (it washer only gown) opened it. 

“‘Sir,’ said she, much agitated, ‘are you the 
commissary of police, come to arrest me for my 
shameful letter to the Queen? You must forgive 
me; 1 am so unhappy that at times I become de¬ 
ranged. I am sorry to have written as 1 did to a 
Princess whom all tbe poor call good and charita- 

“ ‘ Be not alarmed, madam,’ [ .replied, taking be 
petition from my pocket. ‘ Read her Majesty’ 
orders; they will enable you to judge of her better 
than any thing I could tell you.’ 

“ Madame C. read the affecting words added by 
the Queen; then bursting into tears, she pressed 
the paper to her lips. ‘ Sir,’ she exclaimed, ‘give 
me nothing, but leave me this holy relic. 1 will 
die of hunger with it upon my heart.’ 

“ Madame C. proving in all respects worthy of 
the Queen’s generosity, 1 left her the three hun¬ 
dred francs, but had much difficulty in prevailing 
On her to give up the petition, which I still pre¬ 
serve with respect and veneration. This trait of 
the Queen of the French is only one of ten thou- 
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BY DR. J. E. SNODGRASS. 

Be of good cheer! Work while ’tis d 


The growth of Truth is ever 
’Twas thus designed to be 
For wight that mortal sight 
Of the plans of Dei ty. 

, But let not those whose mini 
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As Jesus did when Satan strtu 
To tempt his sinless mind! 


rough and 
teliind, 


Be, then, of cheer! Work whil 
Wliate’er ye find to do, 


In May last. Congress passed a bill declaring 
that, 

“ By the acts of the Republic of Mexico, a state of 
war exists between the United States and that 
Republic.” 

The bill, with a view to the successful prosecution 
of this war, authorized the President, to employ 
the land and naval forces of the United States, 
and to accept the. services of volunteers, not ex¬ 
ceeding in number 50,000; and it also placed at 
liis disposal, for the purposes of the war, ten million 
dollars. 

Mr. WiNTiinor, a Representative from Boston, 
to the grief and surprise of many of his political 
friends, voted for this mendacious and iniquitous 
law. His conduct was severely censured by no 
small portion of his constituents, and his re-elec¬ 
tion opposed, although unsuccessfully, on the 
ground of this very vote. 

Did Mr. Winthrop believe the assertion with 
which the American declaration of war com¬ 
menced ? Certainly not; lor, in his speech on the 
tariff, June 25, he admits that he 

“ Cannot vindicate the justice of the declara¬ 
tion that war exists by the act of Mexico 

Again, in his speechon the increase #f the army, 
January S, he says, speaking of the territory of 
Texas, 

“ Congress distinctly recognised a disputed ter¬ 
ritory, and called upon the President to settle that 
question by amicable negotiation. Tbe President 
proffered the negotiation. I give him credit for 
that, ft was rejected. What next? Instead of 
acting in the spirit of peace, and laying the mat¬ 
ter before Congress, the Executive proceeded to make 
war himself. He proceeded to assert the Ameri¬ 
can title "to that disputed territory by forc 
arms. That was the direct and immediate cause 
of the Mexican war.” * 

Mr. Winthrop, in his speech of the 8th instant, 
not only avers that the Executive made the war 
himself, but quotes from the President’s message 
to sliovz that the war is avowedly waged to satisfy 

ico, and to procure indemnity for the expense of waging, 
it. It is difficult to imagine more atrocious motives 
for a war than those which Mr. Wihthrop allows 
are assigned for prompting and continuing the 
one for which he has voted such large supplies. 
To collect certain debts, we commence murdering 
the Mexicans, and are not to cease from the work 
Of human butchery, till we are paid (indemnified is 
the official word) for the cost and trouble of killing 
them. Mr. Winthrop goes on to show that Mex¬ 
ico has no money, and, of course, that we intend 
taking our pay in land; and he adds, 

“ It is the lust of territory which is the source 
of the. warp 

He then asserts his power to prove, 

“ That before there was any war, certainly at 
the first moment it was declared, the possession, 
occupation, and permanent ownership of California 
was the great end which the Government had in 
view.” 

Again, he affirms: 

“Every dollar of appropriation for this war is 
expended, for what ? For more territory. It is 
for moi'e territory, sir, you appropriate money for 
this war. We are' actually buying feet after feet 
and acre after acre of Mexican territory, which is 
to furnish the subject of that great struggle (sla¬ 
very) already foreshadowed on this floor.” 

Does Mr. Winthrop desire Mexican territory ? 
Hear him: 

“ Let me add, that we of tbe.North do not desire, 
as I understand it—I know my own heart and my 
own principles, and can at hjast speak for them— 
do not desire to gain one foot of territory as the. result 
of the present war with Mexico.” 

Does he wish the extension of slavery ? Again 
hear him: 

“So for as we have power, a constitutional 
power, we are resolved that there shall be flo fur¬ 
ther extension of the territory of this Union sub¬ 
ject to the institution of slavery.” 

It is very natural that Mr. Winthrop should 
feel restive under the rebukes he has received for 
his support of a war, whose character and objects 

* See speech in the Washington Union, January 8, 1847. 


ho scarcely understands, and so pointedly 
demns; and it is to be hoped that his own _ 
science feels oppressed by tbe responsibility with 
which he has burdened it—for the national false¬ 
hood embodied in the declaration of war against 
Mexico—for the blood, suffering, and desolation, 
flowing from the military supplies he has consent¬ 
ed to place at the disposal of the authors of tho 
war—and for that vast extension of human bond¬ 
age, with its inseparable wretchedness, ignorance, 
and degradation, which in all probability will be 
the permanent result of this atrocious crusade. 
Under these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that he should seek, if possible, to justify his con¬ 
duct to himself and to others by tho example of 
one whom he is pleased to oall 

“A man'of as pure patriotism, great intelligence, 
and firm integrity, as ever held office in this coun¬ 
try.” 

He quotes a letter from John Jay, prefacing it 
with the remark that the sentiments it expresses 
“ belong to us all upon such an occasion as this” In 
other words, that they indicate the course of 
duct which ought to bo pursued in relation to the 
present war. The quotation is as follows : 

“ John, Jay to Timothy Pickering. 

“ Bedford, Nov. 1, 1814. 

“ It is not clear to me, that Britain did then ex¬ 
pect or desire to oonclude the war quite so soon. 
As to her present or future disposition to peace, 
or how far it has been or may biraffeeted by a set¬ 
tled or by a still fluctuating state of things in 
Europe, or by calculations of our becoming more 
united or more divided, Cannot be known. If we 
should change our rulers, and fill t heir places with 
men free from blame, the restoration of peace 
might doubtless be more easily accomplished. Such 
a change will come, but not while the prevailing 
popular delusion continues to deceive and mislead 
so great a portion of our citizens. 

“Things being as they are, we cannot be. too 
perfectly united in a determination to defend our 
country, nor too vigilant in watching and reso¬ 
lutely examining the conduct of the Administra¬ 
tion in all its departments, candidly and openly 
giving decided approbation or decided censure, ac¬ 
cording as it may deserve the one or, the other” 

Of thfe extract Mr. Winthrop says: 

“ I approve of both propositions. I hold, that 
while we do what is necessary to be done for the tit 
fence of the country, we are bound to maintain 
strict scrutiny into the conduct of the Adminis 
trillion.” 

It is very evident that Mr. Winthrop intends 
the public to understand that he is acting as John 
Jay would have acted in his place. In time of ws*. 
John Jay.opposed the Administration: Mr. Win¬ 
throp does the Same. In time of war, John Jay 
said the country Ought to be defended: Mr Win¬ 
throp feels himself bound to do whatever is neces¬ 
sary to be done for the defence of tlie country 
against the Mexicans, and th'f.refoee he votes to 
place the army, the nvay, 50,000 volunteers, and 
ten millions of dollars, at the disposal of Mr. Polk. 
It is very common for men to commit a second fault, 
in their endeavor to hide or excuse the first. Tlie 
expression on which Mr. Winthrop relies as jus¬ 
tifying his vote for military supplies, viz: that we 
ought to be united in our determination to defend 
our country, was uttered while the United States 
were at war with one of the most powerful nations 
in the world—a war in which our ports were block¬ 
aded, our territory invaded, our capital taken, and 
tho villages on the frontier of Mr. Jay’s Stato laid 
in ashes. Ho condemned the war, was anxious to 
eject from office those who had involved us in it, 
and recommended the organization of a peace par¬ 
ty ; but he nevertheless held that our citizens 
ought to defend tho country—ought to protect 
their wives and children from slaughter, and their 
dwellings from conflagration. Mr. Winthrop 
would fain be thought to be carrying out the sen¬ 
timent of John Jay, when he votes thousands of 
men and millions of dollars as “ necessary” to de¬ 
fend the United States against the feeble, exhaust¬ 
ed, disorganized republic of Mexico—a State that 
has prmpd itself utterly incapable of subduing th< 
few Africans who had seized upon Texas—a 
State without a frigate on the ocean or a soldier 
on our soil. Did he believe the supplies he grant¬ 
ed would be employed in t he’defetlce ofthe country ? 
So far from it, that he avers his ability to prove 
ffiat at the first moment the war was declared, 
the possession, occupation, and permanent own ¬ 
ership of California was the great end which the 
Government had in view.” 

Hence, by his own showing, this is a war for 
plunder; and the soldiers for whom he voted, in¬ 
stead of defending their own country, are to be 
employed in robbing, another. But perhaps he did 
not make this discovery till reoently, and possibly 
he had imbibed erroneous and exaggerated no¬ 
tions of the power and resources of Mexico, and 
verily believed that an army of 50,000 men was 
necessary” to defend his country from a foreign 
nvasion. If so, his mistakes are now corrcoted. 
Je now knows the helplessness of Mexico; lie 
eesher despoiled of one province after another; 
he well understands there is not a man, woman, 
or child in the country who needs protection from 
the Mexicans; he clearly perceives the twofold 
object of this war—annexation, of territory and ex¬ 
tension of slavery; he has heard tho Southern 
members announce on the floor of Congress their 
stem, inexorable resolve to convert, ni all hazards, 
the territories to be wrested from Mexico into a 
vast prison house for slaves;# he perfectly compre¬ 
hends that the popular clap-traps, “ to conquer 
peace,” “to prosecute the war to an honorable and 
successful termination,” mean nothing more nor 
less than to compel Mexico by force of arms to 
quit-claim to us by treaty whatewer territory the 
slaveholders may wish to come into future slave 
States. And now, with all this intelligence re¬ 
specting the origin, purport, and character of the 
war, acquired, it is to be supposed, since in his 
simplicity ho voted such great supplies for the de¬ 
fence of the country, what is the. course of this gen¬ 
tleman, who wants not a foot of Mexican territo¬ 
ry, and who is opposed to the extension of slavery ? 
Why, on the 8th January, he raises his voice in a 
mingled tone of confession and warning,, and pro¬ 
claims tu the country that “every dollar of ap¬ 
propriation for this war is expended for more ter¬ 
ritory f and on the '21st of this same month, this 
same gentleman votes an appropriation for this 
same war, of twenty-three millions of dollars ! 

Those to whom the character of John Jay is pai'- 
tioularly dear, and who are naturally bound to 
guard it from misrepresentation, may well be in¬ 
dignant at the use made of his name to justify the 
support given to the Mexican war, and may well 
be excused for denying the identity of his princi¬ 
ples with those which have governed Mr. Win- 
throp’s veceift course. That course may be ap¬ 
plauded by those whose morality permits them to 
test the uprightness of public acts by the maxim, 
“ Our country, right or wrong;» 
but no sanction for it can be found in tlie example 
of John Jay. His reverence for truth, his sense 
of moral obligat ion, his habitual remembrance of 
bis accountability to his Maker, would have led 
him, under existing circumstances, to take a path 
widely diverging from that which Mr. Winthrop 
has settled. William Jay. 

January 28, 1847. 

* Tlie Southern delegation voted mmnmoushj against the 
prohibition of slavery in Oregon, a Northern territory ; and 
Mr. Strides, of Virginia, no doubt spoke the sentiments of the 
' lvehdlderMvbon he intimated that the South would not vote 
i dollar OR A man” for the Mexican war, should Con- 

5. Yet they, wlio in the discharge of Christian duty and 
the exercise of Constitutional freedom,^condemn this base 

ns to their country, giving “ aid and comfort” to its en- 
lies!! 

MINISTERS AND REFORM. 

Friend Bailey: I am pleased that- the Era is 
disposed to look at more than one subject, or at the 
same subject in different aspeots. From tbe pecu¬ 
liarity of our positions—standing as wo do at dif¬ 
ferent points, and influenced by different circum¬ 
stances—we necessarily form different opinions 
touching like or kindred movements. By exercis¬ 
ing candor, and examining all sides, We are alone 
enabled to come to intelligent conclusions; and 
none have occasion to fear free discussion, except 
those who are conscious of being in error. 

In the conflict of opinions, in the mental .and 
moral agitation which prevail, superficial and un- 
discriminating minds con sco nothing but chnos 
and confusion; but tho more thinking and philo¬ 
sophic can discern in it much that is hopeful and 
encouraging, giving promise of the “ good time 
coming,” 

“When man to roan, the wide world o’or; 

Shall brothers be, and a’ that ” 

There is a significant fact in connection with the 
progressive and philanthropic spitit of the age, to 
which I wish to turn attention for a moment. It 

is this : The anti-slavery, anti-war, anti-monopoly, 
national reform, and other reformatory enterpri¬ 
ses, are moving forward, unaided almost entirely 
by those who puss for ministers of tho Gospel—the 
expounders of Christianity. Why is this? If I 
understand tlie business of these men, who ai 


garded as teachers and instructors, it is to impress 
upon the minds of their hearers the importance of 
entertaining and cherishing correct views and 
principles; and those principles to be made mani¬ 
fest by practical goodness, by unchaining the cap¬ 
tive, by seeking to lift up the down-trodden and 
unhappy, by endeavoring to establish harmony and 
peace and good will in all the relations of life—in 
•short, by living the true life themselves, and in¬ 
structing others how to live it. In order to do 
this, they must oppose tho false and evil, and em¬ 
brace the good and true. They must oppose sla¬ 
very, war, monopoly, and oppression, in all their 
forms; and stand up like moral heroes in defence 
of freedom, peace, purity, and equality. Do they ? 
So far as my observation and experience go, the 
vast majority of them are the most uncandid and 
industrious opponents of the various reforms 
which distinguish the age. They are engaged in 
the consideration and discussion of theological ab¬ 
stractions, speculative opinions, and modes of faith, 
which, unless they prompt to corresponding works 
of practical goodness, are of little benefit to a 
“world perishing for want of knowledge.” They 
are even transcended liy many of the politicians, 
in advooaoy of the right and opposition to the 
wrong. “ Men ofthe world,” so called, are labor¬ 
ing far more in the cause of humanity and right¬ 
eousness than they. How many pulpits in the 
land have uttered sentiments so truthful and hu¬ 
mane, and in so manly a manner, as those embod¬ 
ied in the speech of Mr. Corwin, made in Congress 
a few days ago ? Few have had the manhood and 
fidelity so to do. And can they be true men, and 
not let their voices he heard in times like these ?, 
and heard, too. in faithful adhesion to justice and 
freedom, and in manly and heroic opposition to 
tyranny, however popular? My ideal of a true 
Ilian—a good man—is one who loves the truthful, 
the beautiful, the pure and kindly—candid in his 
investigations, always sincerely desirous to know 
the truth in all things—giving his hearty and 
earnest co-operation to every effort designed to 
bless and elevate humanity, and sternly and un¬ 
flinchingly opposing every thing he sees to be sub¬ 
versive of these. 

“By their fruits shall ye know them,” And 
“ they who are false to man are false to God,” is a 
sentiment that embodies a great truth. 

The church should be the light of t.he world, full 
of blessedness and peace—” a city set upon a hill,” 
giving light to all the nations. But I must not 
enlarge. Let the truth have its unfettered course, 
flowing onward like rivers to the sea, and it will 
yet sweep from the world every form of oppres- 

Yours for its triumph, 

Milo A. Townsend. . 

New Brighton, Pa., March 3, T847. 


It is gatifying to every philanthropic and truth¬ 
ful spirit, to see with what commendable prompt¬ 
ness and generosity the people in various parts of 
this country have responded to tho cries of starv¬ 
ing Ireland. The course they have pursued, in send¬ 
ing supplies to those shores, will cause those poor 
famishing ones to shout hosannas and sing songs 
of joy. “ The blessing of them that were ready 
to perish” will rest upon those who gave of their 
means in this munificent cause. There are many 
more who have large hearts, and who feel a lively 
sympathy for these suffering ones, but they are so 
situated as to be able to contribute little for their 
relief. Others, that are able, have in many in¬ 
stances given liborally. What has already been 
done will cause sorrow and desolation to flee away 
from many a heart, and light to break forth on 
their homes, as when “the sun looks out from 
the windows of morning.” 

Would to Heaven that this nation would now 
oarry out these beautiful principles of benevolence 
and good will. Would that they could see what 
a blessed influence the practice of these lovely at¬ 
tributes would have in promoting harmony and 
happiness .in all lands. If I could have their cars 
for a moment, I would say to them, “Now. my 
friends, you have exhibited the principles of true 
men in sending your aid in behalf of the starving 
thousands of Ireland ; now'curry out these princi¬ 
ples—manifest the same beneficent and kindly 
spirit toward the poor benighted Mexican, whose 
mind is starving for want of mental food. With¬ 
draw your men who are feeding them on powder 
and halls,' and thus teach them the beauty and 
practicability of peace; and, as “ violence is no rem¬ 
edy for violence ,” show them that you can appre¬ 
ciate a better philosophy, taught by the higher 
faculties of man’s nature, and the principles of a 
pure Christianity. Thus would you wield weap¬ 
ons mightier than swords and bomb-shells, and 
instead of devastation and slaughter, incident, to 
the use of these destructive instrumentalities, tran¬ 
quillity and peace would gradually be ushered in, 
and hasten the final advent When they shall ex¬ 
tend from tho sea to tho mountains, and “from the 
tlie ends of the earth.” Thus would tlie 
: you exert be liappifying and harmoniz¬ 
ing. instead of corrupting, dehumanizing, and de¬ 
structive. 

“ Wisdom is better than weapons of war.” 

Milo A. Townsend. 

Cazenovia, March 2, 1847. 
Mr. Bailey : In the report of the New York 
Stat e Convention at Cortland, two resolutions are 
omitted. If the secretaries have not yet found and 
in-warded them, I will supply them from memory 
s well as may be: 

11 Resolved, That, whatever views individuals 
lay cherish on tho subjects of tariffs, free trade, 
direct taxation, land tenure, &c., they can all unite 
**. the ballot box for the deliverance of tlie slave. 

“ Resolved, That, in so doing, no man is called 
to give up his principles, but each one is left free 
to express and advocate his opinions; while all will 
' most, efficiently for their respective views, by 
ting with those who may differ from them in 
effecting the overthrow of slavery -. inasmuch as 
i question of national policy can ha settled, so long 
that curse of the oountry and common obstacle 
all beneficial reform continues to exist..” 

As the undersigned drafted the resolutions in 
question, the above maybe received as identical in 
sentiment, and nearly so in words, with the lost 
ines. Yours, truly, 

E. C. Pritohett. 

Advice. —No editor ever yet suffered from a 
‘ plentiful lack” of advisers. We have many, and 
should we give specimens of the letters advisory 
which we receive, they would furnish a more amus¬ 
ing chapter than anything contained in Yankee 
Doodle. However judicious these suggestions may 
be, and however strong may he our inclination to 
reduce them to practice, we find it impossible, 
from their conflicting nature, to do so. One friend 
writes us to make our paper more exclusively po¬ 
litical ; another suggests that we devote too much 
space to the poiitioal aspects of the slavery ques- 
♦fon, and too little to the moral; one says, “ Give 
more news, and less editorial;” another informs 
us that we occupy too much space with the news 
the day, which he can obtain from the dailies, 
and that he wants the Charter Oak to be devoted 
exclusively to the subject of slavery, and nothing 
lseone complains that we devote too little space 
o literature, another would have it entirely ex¬ 
cluded from our columns; one petitions for more 
well-told tales, and assures us that, by complying 


with his wishes, we should render o 




thing that, smacks of fiction, as incompatible 
the Christian character. We might, from the let- 
terB before us, multiply these contrasts; but enough 
bag been given to show that we must cater for a 
great variety of tastes, and that it is impossible to 
satisfy the preferences of ail. We know that, all 
this conflicting advice is kindly meant, and it is 
certuinly well received on our part, (when the ad¬ 
visers pay their postage,) and not a few of the sug¬ 
gestions made to us are truly valuable; but, after 
a editor must exercise his own discretion, and 

.. act independently of the wishes of his best 

friends, if he expects to make his paper either in¬ 
structive or popular. It is., therefore, in no con¬ 
temptuous spirit that we silently reject much of 
the advice proffered us, and pursue a coursewhich 
our judgment, based upon an experience of years, 
approves. We cannot expect to please any one in 
all things, but in some things we shall hope to 
please all. As we have a variety of tastes to grat¬ 
ify, so we must give variety to our columns. Poe¬ 
try, fietion, history, science, news, politics, are all 
within the scope of our design; but all are subordi¬ 
nated to our one great moral purpose—the crea¬ 
tion of a public sentiment that shall be intolerant 
of all oppression. Keeping this object steadily in 
view, a good deal of latitude must be allowed us 
in the choice of subjects and in the manner of t heir 
treatment; and if the reader finds one page of the 
paper not according to his taste, let him turn to 
another, and think what suits not him, may be ex¬ 
actly adapted to the tastes, capacities, and wants, 
of another man.— Charter Oak. 
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LASD REFORM—WAGE'S SLAVERY. 

We shall finish in this number our examination 
of the “ three-fold idea of Land Reform,” and 
then proceed to show that there is no such thing 
as Wages Slavery. 

We are not sure that we cleailj undei stand 
What is meant by “ inalienable homestead." 

Supposing it to mean, the exemption of the prop¬ 
erty on which the family resides, from execution 
from debt, or from alienation, except by the will 
of both parents, we think it ought to become the 
fixed policy of every community. It is not pro¬ 
posed, we believe, to disturb existing rights; in¬ 
deed, any law upon the subject, impairingthe force 
of contracts already entered into, would be uncon¬ 
stitutional. The policy proposed is prospective. 
Exemption is scoured for the future. Under this 
aspect, we cannot sec a single objection to the 
measure. The rights of creditors will not be af¬ 
fected ; injustice will be done to nobody; for the 
creditor, in calculating the chances for the recov¬ 
ery of debt, or the return of his loan, will always 
remember that the homestead cannot bo touched, 
and measure accordingly the eredit ho may be 
willing to allow. The debtor would be secured 
against persecution, against destitution, against 
the privation of all means of recovering himself, 
should fortune prove adverse. He would at least 
have a shelter and resting place for his wife and 
children. A fulcrum would be left, on which he 
might ply the lover of his industry, and raise him¬ 
self again to a condition of competence. In other 
words, whatever his pecuniary misfortune, ho 
would have the means to commence life anew, and 
accumulate enough, in all probability, to discharge 
former obligations. It is a measure in harmony 
with the spirit of the age. Wo have abolished 
imprisonment for debt; why not abolish starva¬ 
tion for debt? We have si cured the necessary 
furniture of the householder, the tools of the me¬ 
chanic, against execution; Why not extend this 
just policy, and make it far more efficient, by se¬ 
curing the homestead ? 

As to Land Limitation, the third great measure 
of the Land Reformers, we would not speak posi¬ 
tively, but we have never been convinced of its 
justice or sound policy. The most radical of all 
tlic measures proposed, it is also one of question¬ 
able character. In abolishing primogeniture, and 
granting all facilities for the voluntary division of 
estates, the country has shown its purpose to mul¬ 
tiply the number of small landholders. Has it 
not done enough ? Could Law do more, without 
seriously discouraging and obstructing the enter¬ 
prise necessary to the growth of society ? Would 
not the measure proposed fetter both Capital and 
Labor, and tend to interfere most, injuriously with 
what may be called the natural laws regulating 
their distribution? Human nature cannot be 
dressed in uniform. You may throw open the 
soil as you please, and still, there will be multi¬ 
tudes who, from taste, habit, capacity, education, 
accident, are better suited to and with any other 
form of industry than that of agriculture ; while, 
for the same reasons, there will be multitudes 
who will prefer agriculture to anything else. 
What have you gained by restricting the latter 
to one or two hundred acres of land ? You have 
not changed the circumstances, tastes, habits, or 
conditions of the former. They will still continue 
trading or manufacturing, while thdagriculturists, 
finding themselves cut off from all advancement 
beyond a certain point, in the channel into which 
their enterprise naturally runs, must direct it to 
oommerce or manufactures, where, owing to their 
want of tact or experience, it will prove far less 
productive. 

And, after all, though you may hereby retard 
the growth of wealth, you fail in preventing its 
inequalities. You have succeeded in keeping real 
estates npon a dead level j but does society suffer 
alone from inequalities among landed proprietors ? 
Is not a millionaire, who owns nothing but bank 
stock or factories, as apt to be oppressive, as much 
to be dreaded, as the vast landholder ? Would 
you enact a statute of limitation for him ? 

Have we not already gone as for as we can safely 
go? The rich man dies. His vast estates are 
divided among his heirs, who, educated to large 
expectations, in habits of servile dependence upon 
him, in a great majority of instances, are without 
the business tact, the experience, the energy, the 
thrift, necessary to the maintenance of wealth. 
They can consume, hut not produce. They 
waste as rapidly as lie gained; and, within one 
generation, the land he accumulated by a life of 
toil, and ambitiously improved, is divided and 
subdivided, and passes, with all its improvements, 
into the hands of those whose fathers were per¬ 
haps his father’s factors or laborers. This revo¬ 
lution is constantly going on, without violence, 
without disturbance, but in pursuance of natural 
laws, and, so far as we can now see, accomplishes, 
in the main, wliat the policy of Land Limitation 
aims at, and that., too, without the slightest abate¬ 
ment of the power, or in terference with the free¬ 
dom, of enterprise. 

The wisdom of encouraging a subdivision of 
large properties is not to be contested, but we 
must not forget that this policy may be carried so 
far as to prevent the proper culture of the soil. 
For the profitable production of the great agricul¬ 
tural staples, land must be held in considerable 
tracts: it will not do to parcel out a .State into small 
lots. The policy of extreme subdivision lias been 
carried to a great extent in France. The rev¬ 
olutionists of that, country,-with the boldness char¬ 
acteristic. of all their measures, passed a law, in 
the first moment of their triumph, regulating the 
rights of property. Their great aim was, to cut 
up aristocracy, root and branch. No man could 
hold more than a life interest in property. 1 He 
had no power to give or bequeath; but, on his 
death, the law interposed, and distributed the 
estate, in equal shares, among the nearest of kin.” 
This policy was maintained till the date of the Code 
Napoleon , which modified it so far as to secure to 
the testator the right of doing what he 'pleased 
with a smnlj portion of his property. “ No differ¬ 
ence,” says a writer in the London Quarterly, “is 
made between the landed and personal property— 
all is to be equally distributed among the children 
or next of kin, (as the ease may be.) reserving to 
the free disposal of the testator one share: thus, 
if he has but one child, he may dispose of half ; ii 
two, of a third; if three, of a fourth of his whole 
properly. But, beyond this, the parent’s power is 
so strictly limited, and so jealously watched, that 
lie cannot, in his lifetime, make a gift, even to a 
favorite child, which shall in any degree contra¬ 
vene the ultimate operations of the law.” The re¬ 
sult of these regulations concerning property, has 
been an extreme subdivision of the soil, and a 
wonderful multiplication of landholders. Mr. 
Webster, many years ago, before the law had 
shown its operation, alluded to it in his great speech 
made on the anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, as an important experiment, from which 
he anticipated the most beneficial effects. The 
truth is, this thing of property has such a multi¬ 
plicity of connections, is so related to almost 
every interest of society, that no finite mind, how¬ 
ever prescient, can foresee all the results that may 
follow from radical changes in its tenure or mode 
of distribution. 

It is calculated that there are now in France 
33,0.00,000 souls, comprising 7,000,000 families ; 
and that, of these, 27,000,000 souls belong to 
5,500,000 families, possessing landed property. 
What are the results ? A general deterioration 
of agriculture; the growth of capital is retarded: 
labor is increased, but rendered less productive. 
Of course, we do not overlook the facts, that large 
tracts of land are lying waste in that country, and 
that there are a few landholders whose income is 
enormous. These causes, doubtless, have a great 
deal to do with the evils just mentioned. But we re¬ 
fer to these statistics to show that the policy of in¬ 
terfering with the distribution of property, and sub¬ 
dividing it, may be earned too far. Numerous as 
are the small farms in France, that country, with 


its population of 83,000,000, does not produce so 
much as this country, with its 30,000,000. 

Wc have briefly expressed our views of Land 
Reform; and we sum up our opinions by saying, 
that we are in favor of the freedom of the public 
lands, with the qualifications named, and in fa¬ 
vor of the policy of making the homestead in¬ 
alienable ; but that, with our present lights, we 
regard the proposed measure of land limitation, as 
exceedingly questionable. 

We have no room in this number for any re¬ 
marks upon the final topic—“ Wages and Chattel 
Slave.?)/' —but intend to consider it next week. 

NATIONAL ERA—THE CONSTITUTION—SLA¬ 
VERY. 

“We regret to see the editor of the Era out in 
defence of the constitutionality of slavery. Re¬ 
ally, wo had supposed he had been assigned bis 
position for a better and more noble purpose, and 
we are not now certain whether we were mistaken 
or whether he has missed his way "—True Wes- 

Gentlemen, not to say Christians , should feel 
themselves bound to discuss differences of opinion 
without heat or discourtesy. The True Wesleyan 
strangely forgets itself. What have we done to 
provoke or warrant such a paragraph ? Are we to 
square our opinions by those of the editor of that 
paper, on all debatable questions, on pain of offen- 

That paper is greatly mistaken. The editor of 
the. Era has been “ assigned” no position. After 
due deliberation, he agreed to edit the National 
Era , not as a tool or an organ, but as a freeman — 
entirely free. 

The True Wesleyan is guilty of a misrepresenta¬ 
tion, unintentional, we hope. When have we 
ever assumed or argued the “ constitutionality of 
slavery?” When Arkansas and Florida were 
Territories, we held, long before the True Wes¬ 
leyan had an existence, that Slavery in them was 
unconstitutional. The same position we now hold, 
as it respects all*territory under the exclusive ju¬ 
risdiction of the Federal Government. But as it 
regards slavery in the States of this Union, we bo- 
■ lievc what we have always believed, that it^ is 
neither constitutional nor unconstitutional. It is 
a State institution, dependent upon State laws; and 
Congress has no more power to legislate upon it 
than to legislate upon the State Bank of Ohio, or 
the lotteries of Maryland. 

Were we to follow the example set us by the 
Wesleyati, we might say, “ we cannot envy the rea¬ 
soning powers of the man” who infers that, be¬ 
cause we hold that Congress has no power to abol¬ 
ish slavery in the States, therefore, we are an ad¬ 
vocate of its constitutionality. 

But, in all our discussions, we have been accus¬ 
tomed to deal with the merits of an argument , with¬ 
out indulging in ungracious imputations upon the 
capacity of an opponent. The reasoning pow¬ 
ers of the editors of the Era and True Wesleyan 
are not the. subject of debate. Both doubtless de¬ 
sire to know the truth, but this they con do better 
by comparing opinions in a friendly way, and urg¬ 
ing, in a spirit of candor, reasons in favor of the 
different views they may entertain, than by excla¬ 
mations of surprise, or imputations of ignorance. 

Perhaps an illustration may exhibit our po¬ 
sition on this subject in such a way as to be 
more clearly understood by our cotemporary. 
The cantons of Switzerland are united by a 
kind of federative constitution, for certain pur¬ 
poses. Let us suppose that, before this union, 
the cantons existed independently, each having 
entire sovereignty in itself. In some was a State 
church; in others, sueh an institution was prohib¬ 
ited. The union was formed for certain specific 
purposes, among which was not the extension or 
extinction of the church establishment in the can¬ 
tons where it was sustained by the laws. No 
power by the limited federative constitution was 
given on this subject; only it was provided that 
the General Assembly, or Diet, should have no 
power to provide by law for an ecclesiastical estab¬ 
lishment. 

Now, if asked whether such an establishment be 
constitutional or not, the answer would be easy: 
it would be unconstitutional within any rerritory 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the federative 
Assembly, or Diet,, m other words, that body could 
not constitutionally pass any law providing for the 
establishment of a State religion. But the estab¬ 
lishment, as existing in the cantons, depending upon 
the local lams, no power to interfere with which 
had ever been ceded to the Diet, would be neither 
constitutional nor unconstitutional. 

It might be argued that it was repugnant to the 
principle of the’ provision excluding an establish¬ 
ment by federative authority, but it could not be 
pronounced unconstitutional, for the simple rea¬ 
son that the constitution conferred no power on 
the Diet to abolish it; or constitutional, because 
it existed before the constitution, derived no ad¬ 
ditional sanction from its formation, and continu¬ 
ed t,o exist independently of it. 

This illustrates our exact position on the con¬ 
stitutional question in relation to slavery. In the 
case supposed, no intelligent man would charge us 
with holding the constitutionality of a church es¬ 
tablishment, because we might insist that, as ex¬ 
isting in the several cantons, it did not violate the 
constitution! 

After all, it strikes us that the definition of a 
single word may settle the question between the 
editor of the Wesleyan and ourselves. If, when 
lie charges us "with the 11 defence of the constitu¬ 
tionality of slavery he mean that we hold that 
the Constitution has created, now supports, guar¬ 
anties, or sanctions slavery, we deny the charge 
in tote', and affirm that, for the last ten years, we 
have written more articles than he ever has. to 
disprove such an assumption. But if by the charge 
lie mean that we hold live Constitution vests in 
I he Federal Government, or any department of it, 
no power to abolish slavery in the States, we con¬ 
fess to the charge, but denytkat it is brought in 
terms warranted by common sense or legal phra¬ 
seology. 

The True Wesleyan, attempts to reply to our ar¬ 
gument, published three weeks since, on the con¬ 
stitutional question, but, we think, without the 
slightest success. The readers of that paper, how¬ 
ever, will not be able to form any opinion on this 
point, inasmuch as it permits them to see but 
n i neteen lines of all we have written on the subject! 
Such one-sided discussion will enlighten nobody. 
We shall therefore transfer to our columns the 
whole, of the article of the Wesleyan, for it is sim¬ 
ple justice to let an opponent speak for himself; 
besides, we are anxious for all our readers to form 
independent opinions, after a full survey of the 
arguments pro and con. 

THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 

The London Spectator has some very severe com¬ 
ments on the conduct Of the war by the United 
States in Mexico. It censures both the field and 
Cabinet policy of the President. 

The field plan, which was last summer .so elabo¬ 
rately proposed, viz: that of cutting off the flank 
provinces of Mexico, with a view to occupation— 
New Mexico, New Leon, California, &c.—we have 
from time to time censured quite as much as oth¬ 
ers. There is now no doubt whatever that the 
■military policy of the United States in regard to 
the war should have been to have attacked the 
heart at once, and with an army strong enough to 
have occupied and held the capital of Mexico. I f 
we could not compel a peace, in that way, we could 
not in any way. We really lost the whole cam¬ 
paign of 1846 ; for, notwithstanding the victories 
and the glory acquired by the army, they did 
nothing towards “conquering a peace.”— Cincin¬ 
nati, Chronicle. 

Commentators on Mr. Polk and his war will al¬ 
ways blunder in their Speculations, unless they 
take into the account the end for which that per¬ 
sonage made war. Had it been to obtain satisfac¬ 
tion from Mexico for outrages upon our rights, 
had there fieri no ulterior object, undoubtedly the 
blow would first have been struck at the heart of 
that republic. This would have been a com¬ 
mon sense procedure. This policy, reasoning 
after the manner of men, would have saved 
time, money, and life. But the whole history of 
our difficulties with Mexico, since Mr. Polk’s ac¬ 
cession, demonstrates that the alleged causes of 
the war were mere pretexts; that the object of it 
was, not to obtain satisfaction for wrongs done us, 
but, under cover of this pretension, to obtain terri¬ 


tory. Adopt this theory, and the correspondence 
connected with the mission of John Slidell, and 
the war movements of the Administration since 
then, are all explained—every thing appears con¬ 
sistent. On this theory we can understand why 
Mr. Buchanan would not, before the war, yield to 
the oft-expressed desire of Mexico to send a Com¬ 
missioner instead of a Minister Plenipotentiary; 
though now he is willing to do so. Then the 
Administration wanted just war enough to enable 
it to seize California and New Mexico. Note, 
having accomplished the seizure, it is anxious for 
peace. On this theory, and no other, are the de¬ 
monstrations of the Administration on Monterey, 
Santa Fe, and San Francisco, to be reconciled 
with common sense. Folly the most extreme could 
not hope to conquer peace by sending armed emi¬ 
grants away round Cape Horn to settle in Cali¬ 
fornia—to bring Mexico to terms by seizing upon 
a few outside provinces overrun by savages, and not 
vital to the integrity of that republic. Mr. Polk 
never intended to march our armies via Monterey, 
through mountain passes, to the city of Mexico. 
Hence the tardiness with which Gen. Taylor was 
supplied with the means of transportation. Mr. 
Polk never intended to attack Vera Cruz. Hence 
the inefficient movements of the squadron in the 
Gulf. He did intend to secure California and 
New Mexico, and by this intention all his move¬ 
ments have been regulated. Having accomplished 
his purpose, why should he push the war further? 
What has he to gain ? Hence his anxiety nom for 
peace. Doubtless he acted under the impression 
that peace Would come auy time at his bidding. 
So he negotiates with Santa Anna, and permits 
him to pass Unmolested through the blockading 
squadron into Mexico. Then he asks from Con¬ 
gress the neat little sum of $3,000,000 to enable 
liim to satisfy the demands of the Mexican chief¬ 
tain and soldiery, and at the same time indicates 
a willingness to yield the claims of our citizens on 
Mexico for indemnity, as an equivalent for the 
territory seized by violence. 

But peace will not come at his call. Mexico is 
obstinate, and the. President grows desperate. 
This is a .tarn of affairs which he had not antici¬ 
pated. What shall he do? Prosecute the war 
now in earnest, or back out. Back out? That 
would he to abandon all for which he made war, 
and consign himself to perpetual shame and con¬ 
tempt. He must then prosecute the war in ear¬ 
nest, offensively or defensively, according to Gen. 
Scott’s or Mr. Calhoun’s method. He must stand 
still and “fend off,” or go ahead and strike for the 
heart of Mexico. Either plan is costly, and of un¬ 
certain operation. 

In thi? dilemma, Mr. Benton proffers his aid. 
He lilces neither “ the defensive plan of the one.” 
nor “the San Juan d’Ulua attack of the other.” 
He has a plan of his own—secret, promising cer¬ 
tain results, for which he wishes to obtain letters 
patent from the President. He would have the 
army at once an angel of mercy and a demon of 
destruction. He would go forth both as general¬ 
issimo and commissioner, bearing the sword in one 
hand, the three million purse in the other, to scat¬ 
ter bullets or bullion, as the case might demand. 
The President comes into his measures. He would 
make the warlike civilian his second self—his 
lieutenant general. The House will not at first 
hear of it, though subsequently it relents; the 
Senate puts a veto upon it. But Mr. Polk is in 
a pinch. Peace he longs for. San Juan d’Ulua 
and a march to Mexico! O, anything to avoid 
them. And again, still again, he urges the lieu¬ 
tenant generalship, with the grand secret plan 
that promised certain results. He had set his 
heart upon it, but the Senate is inexorable. 

Finally, when everything else fails, he tenders 
to Mr. Benton the appointment of major gen¬ 
eral. It is his last hope. He fondly imagines 
that the new major general will be able, even in 
a subordinate station, to have his plans, which 
promise certain results, acted upon; but he is 
destined to another disappointment. “ The com¬ 
mand of the army,” says Mr. Benton, “there¬ 
fore, is the only military position which I could 
hold in it.” 

Thus, after all his struggles, evasions, and de¬ 
lays, Mr. Polk finds himself compelled to order the 
attack upon Vera Cruz and the march to Mexico, 

His entire conduct in regard to Mexico is thus 
explained. His measures have harmonized with 
his great object. He wanted territory, and or¬ 
dered such movements as were necessary to secure 
it; thinking, when this had been accomplished, 
that peace might easily be made. The great blun¬ 
der mas this thinking. 

Now, look at this. Mr. Polk plunges the coun¬ 
try into a war for territory, which is to be devoted, 
so far ns he and his Southern friends can control 
the matter, to perpetual slavery. For this exalted 
object our young men are to be slaughtered; wid¬ 
ows and orphans are to be multiplied; the nation’s 
treasury is to be exhausted; its credit placed 
in jeopardy; its good name defiled—and that is 
not all. More victims will be needed, more money 
required, new armies must be raised, new debts con¬ 
tracted, new taxes laid—and “the end is not yet.” 
The curtain, as Mr. Calhoun says, is dropped 
upon our future, which no eye can penetrate. 



MINISTERS AND REFORM. 

A letter on our first page, animadverting upon 
the conduct of the clergy in relation to Reform 
movements generally, calls fora few remarks. The 
writer is an estimable man, and would not, we are 
sure, do intentional injustice to any one. The 
error of his communication appears to be indis- 
criminatettess of censure. More or less injustice is 
apt to -be done, in denouncing whole classes of men. 
The delinquencies of the clergy certainly shall 
fmd inus no apologist; butwe would discriminate 
between those who support, and those who oppose, 
reform movements. In the West, for example, 
the majority of Presbyterian ministers (N. S.) arc 
earnest advocates of the anti-slavery cause, and 
many. Methodist and Baptist ministers give their 
influence to it. Others, from excess of caution, or 
from Borne peculiar views in relation to the proper 
policy of the church, confine themselves to action, 
decided, so far as it goes, hut rather inefficient, we 
think, within their own pale. We suppose similar 
remarks might be made concerning them in the 
East. , 

Having admitted thus much, wecannptskut our 
eyes to the fact that, up to this hour, the conduct 
of the larger portion of the churches, as it regards 
slavery, has been, in our estimation, utterly re¬ 
pugnant to true Christianity. We speak of the 
acts of religious professors; we presume not to 
judge of motives. 

But it must be remembered, that all the institu¬ 
tions of society have been equally blameworthy 
on this point. The whole head is sick, the whole 
heart is faint. Christianity is divine, hut churches 
are human. They are composed of human beings, 
fallible, frail, erring, sinful; and that they should 
prove delinquent or criminal in many essential 
matters of duty, is no more reason for denouncing 
them, in the mass, and warring against their very 
existence, than similar delinquency or criminality 
is a reason for like denunciation and warfare 
against any other human association or organiza¬ 
tion. 

The author of the communication referred to is 
not one of this class of reformers; but, we think, 
he errs in admitting too few exceptions to his gen¬ 
eral censure. So far as we know, the anti-slavery 
cause has found as many supporters among the 
clergy, proportionately, as in any other profession ; 
and certainly more supporters among those who 
am church members, than those who are not. The 
truth is, we attach less importance to organizations 
and orders and professions of any kind, than a 
majority of our friends. We long since ceased to 
look to “ great menleading influences,” as they 
are called. Christ selected fishermen and publi¬ 
cans for his apostles. Those occupying Moses’ 
seat were passed by. To the People would we ap¬ 
peal first of all, in every reform movement; that 
is, to mm, as men, to Christians, as Christians, with¬ 
out any special regard to the parties or sects to 
which they may belong, or to tbe position they 
may occupy. The masses must be changed before 
you can essentially modify their institutions, or 
change the character generally of what are called 


‘‘ leading men,” who, for the most part, are but* 
the exponents of certain prevalent or popular 
beliefs. 

folLy and injustice. 

We were the first editor in the country who 
thoroughly examined and exposed the iniquity of 
the Mexican war; the only one, wc believe, with 
tbe exception of tbe New York Tribune, whose un¬ 
qualified denunciations of the war were met by 
menaces of popular violence. From the time of 
our first denunciation Up to this hour, we have 
not ceased to condemn t he war, its originators, and 
supporters, and to insist on the duty of abandon¬ 
ing all offensive operations, and making peace. 

While, however, we were publishing our first 
series of articles on the subject., we were informed 
that some misapprehended our course so far as to 
suppose us actuated by hostility to Gen. Taylor, 
or heartless indifference to his fate. To correct 
this misapprehension alone, we penned a few words 
of explanation hastily, without critically measur¬ 
ing our language, inserted them in the Daily we 
were then editing, and never thought of them 
again till, some months after we found them pa¬ 
raded in a certain class of papers, to prove us a 
supporter of the Mexican war! 

Some of these papers in the East continue to 
amuse themselves by publishing these few words, 
without informing their readers that we wrote an 
explanation of them, utterly disclaiming the con¬ 
struction put upon them, and without even hint¬ 
ing that we ever wrote an article against the war! 

We suppose such conduct must be regarded as 
the offspring of “ stern principle,” and “uncom¬ 
promising'devotion to truth.” 

Soon after it was announced that Cassius M. 
Clay had enlisted for the Mexican war, the editor 
of the Liberator wrote an article, of which the fol¬ 
lowing is an extract: 

“ If this statement be true, and Cassius M. Clay 
has gone to assist in the conquest of Mexico, then 
me trust he will be among the first to perish on. the 
Mexican soil, an ignoble death ! If it be true, then 
no further countenance should be given to a man 
so utterly lost to all principle; and these Aboli¬ 
tionists who have subscribed for the True Ameri¬ 
can, should discontinue it at onee, as a token of 
their moral abhorrence of his guilty course.” 

There isjm apparent vindietiveness in this par¬ 
agraph which must shock every man of proper 
feeling; but it was evident to us that it was writ¬ 
ten on the impulse of the moment, and without 
sufficient care. We could not believe that the 
writer really harbored the malignant feeling in¬ 
dicated by.the words which he uttered, and, there¬ 
fore, never noticed it, called attention to it, or re¬ 
published it. It gives us no pleasure to take ad¬ 
vantage of the haste or heat of any one. 

The editor of the Liberator subsequently ex¬ 
plained himself thus: 

“ We did not suppose that any one would misappre¬ 
hend our meaning, which mas simply this: that, inas¬ 
much as Mr. Clay has denounced the annexation 
of Texas as unconstitutional, and therefore null 
and void, and declared that the war against Mex¬ 
ico is waged for a 1 damnable 1 purpose; and as he 
has at last volunteered to subjugate and slaughter 
the unoffending Mexicans, and thus to extend the 
area of slavery; as a man pre-eminently guilty, as 
one sinning against the strongest convictions of 
the clearest light, he deserves to fall ingloriously 
on the battle field, sooner than the ignorant, de¬ 
luded. soldier, who in morals is scarcely able to 
discern his right hand from his left, and who feels 
no scruples of conscience in regard to the war. OJ 
course, there was nothing intentionally vindictive or 
unkind in our remark.” 

Now, we ask that gentleman, what would he 
think of us, were we to republish from time to 
time his hasty paragraph, as an evidence of his 
vindictiveness, always carefully omitting to state 
that he had ever written one word of explanation? 

Our word of explanation was also written in 
haste; we never dreamed of being misunderstood. 
When we found that it was misinterpreted, we 
also wrote a few lines, stating that the design of 
that word of explanation was simply to show that 
we harbored no unkind feelings towards the Amer¬ 
ican aAniy, and that there was nothing in it in¬ 
tended to justify or countenance the war. Now, 
what are we to think of men who republish that 
word of explanation from time to time, to show 
that we are in favor of the war with Mexico, with¬ 
out ever hinting at our subsequent explanatory 
remarks, or at the fact that we have done nil in 
our power to oppose the prosecution of hostili- 

Is a paragraph, erring apparently on the side of 
lenity, written by the editor of the Era, to be 
treated with more severity and unfairness than a 
paragraph erring apparently on the side of cru¬ 
elty. written by the editor of the Liberator ? 

Let Mr. Garrison and bis frieuds answer. 

fjp We should not have taken the trouble to 
make the foregoing remarks, but for tbe satisfac¬ 
tion of a few of our readers, who may not have 
been familiar with our course in relation to the 
present war, when we were conducting the Cin¬ 
cinnati Herald. 

LIBERTY CONVENTION. 

A Liberty Convention for the fourth congres¬ 
sional district of Illinois was held at Elgin, Kane 
county, on the lGth February. The Convention 
must have been a large one, as it became necessa¬ 
ry in the course of the meeting to divide, and as¬ 
semble in two houses. 

Vigorous measures were taken to organize the 
party in the district, to circulate tracts, and insure 
the prosperity of the Western Citizen. It was 
resolved— 

That this congressional district ought to be car¬ 
ried, and we will do all we can that, with the bless¬ 
ing of God, it shall be carried. 

That Lake, McHenry, Kane, De If alb, Du Page, 
Kendall, and Bureau, must be carried in 1847. 

That a committee of three bo appointed to su¬ 
perintend tbe interests of the Liberty party in the 
district. 

That there ought to he placed in the hands of 
that committee a sum sufficient to seedre the ser¬ 
vices of at least one good lecturer all of the time, 
and to meet other necessary expenses. 

That said committee ascertain, as soon as pos¬ 
sible, the sum which they need, and apportion the 
same to the several counties according to the num¬ 
ber of Liberty votes in each county. 

The following resolutions were also passed : 

Resolved, That we reject, as untrue and evil in 
its tendency, the dogma of the so-called Garrison 
or non-resistant Abolitionists—that the only hope 
for the emancipation of the slave is in the destruc¬ 
tion of the American churches, and in the disso¬ 
lution of the Union. 

Resolved, That we believe that slavery is creat¬ 
ed and mainly sustained by the power of this na¬ 
tion, and because the other political parties will 
not use tlieir efforts for the removal of slavery, 
but legislate for its perpetuity; that the Abolition¬ 
ists have been compelled to form themselves into 
a new political party for the. abolition of slavery. 

Resolved, That we welcome upon the broad plat¬ 
form of the Liberty party, without reference to 
sect, creed, or party views on other politioal sub¬ 
jects, all who have a vote to give for the abolition 
of slavery. 

Resolved, That we recognise the principles of 
Christianity as tho only sure foundation on which 
we may hope for permanent reform in this or any 

Resolved, That we wage no warfare upon the 
church, the ministry, or the religious organiza¬ 
tions of the times, as such. With these we wish 
to be at peace, and will work harmoniously with 
them, when they work earnestly for the slave. 

Resolved, That we will not suffer ourselves to 
be misrepresented by the cry of anti-slavery 
against the Christian church, and the false charges 
that we are opposed to God and his institutions; 
nor will we suffer the issue to he made up — “ Anti- 
StAVERY AGAINST THE ClIURCII.” 

THE VAN ZANDT CASE. 

The great Van Zandt case, we regret to say, has 
been decided against tbe defendant. The reader 
will find a report of the case, with an abstract of 
Governor Seward’s able argument, on the fourth 
page. Next, week, a similar abstract will be given 
of the admirable argument of S. P. Chase, Esq., 
and the decision of the court in full Will be in¬ 
serted in the same or succeeding number. 

THE CONSTITUTION AND SLAVERY'. 

The article on our first page, on the constitu¬ 
tional question in relation to slavery, by E. W. C., 
is discussed fairly and temperately. We certainly 
do not concur with the writer in opinion, but it 
gives us pleasure to admit to our columns one who 
so well understands the proprieties of debate. 


European Politics transferred to 

THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

The Washington Union translates an article in 
the Courtier des Etats Unis, containing Mr. Soule’s 
plan of dealing with Mexico. It disclaims an in¬ 
tention to express any opinion of its policy, but it 
speaks of its “originality and boldness, and of the 
distinguished source” whence it emanates, as being 
likely to arrest the attention of readers. Now. 
What is the wondorful article heralded by this 
flourish of trumpets? It consists, first, ot some 
introductory remarks by the editor of the French 
paper, in the characteristic grandiloquent style of 
his countrymen, the temper of which may be in¬ 
ferred from the following extract: 

“We, who look at this question with the impar¬ 
tiality of third parties, being neither Mexican nor 
Americans—we, if wo were chosen as judges of 
litigation of two great nations, would declare as 
equally unreasonable and false to his country both 
the American statesman who, through jealousy of the 
North against the South, mould voluntarily renounce 
the com;nests of his victorious country, anil the Mexi¬ 
can statesman who. blinded by pride, should prefer 
the demolition of the whole social edifice of his 
country, rather than recognise and accept the loss 
of some of its stones which have already fallen 
out.” 

The Cotoner des Etats Unis is admirably im¬ 
partial. What “American statesman” has indi¬ 
cated a purpose to renounce, out of jealousy of the 
South, one foot of “the conquests” referred to? 
Not one. That paper grossly misrepresents the 
people upon whose destinies it has the presump¬ 
tion to sit in judgment. Many Whig statesmen 
have urged the duty of abandoning a war of con¬ 
quest, and abstaining from the dismemberment 
of Mexico, not from a petty Northern jealousy, 
but from high considerations of justice and policy. 
Democratic statesmen in the North are equal¬ 
ly innocent of this gross charge of jealousy. In 
not- a single instance have they indicated the 
slightest disposition to give up one inch of the now 
territory acquired by this aggressive war. But 
the miserable jealousy falsely ascribed by this 
French paper to the public men of the free States, 
has been openly manifested by the public men of 
the South. Judge Dargan, of Alabama, Mr. Tib- 
batts, of Kentucky, Mr. Calhoun, and many other 
prominent statesmen of the South, declared against 
the acquisition of one foot of territory, and in 
favor of the total abandonment of the war, unless 
all the territory acquired should be given up to 
slavery! The declaration was made repeatedly. 
Mr. Calhoun announced that he held himself in 
reserve on the three million bill, asking wliat 
Southern Senator would vote for it, with the pro¬ 
viso? But the objeot of the bill, as everybody 
knows, was to secure territory. No wonder this 
one-sided alien, who falsely charges upon the 
statesmen of the free States a petty jealousy ex¬ 
hibited alone by some of the slaveholders, finds 
favor in the eyes of the Washington Union. But, 
wliat think the Northern and Western Democrats 
of the amiable impartiality of this brace of pa¬ 
triots ? 

Secondly, what of the bold and original views 
of Mr. Soule? Brazil, Mexico, and the United 
States, he thinks, should form a Holy Alliance. 
Each Power is interested in the prosperity of the 
other. 

The destinies of the American Union demand 
the annexation of California and New Mexico. 

It is the vital interest of Mexico that the smaller 
States, generally denominated Central America, 
be annexed to that republic. 

Brazil is gradually absorbing the petty States 
in its neighborhood. 

Let the three Powers, then, unite themselves 
by indissoluble bonds, and Europe will be forever 
excluded from the continent. Let Mexico cede 
California and New Mexico to tho American 
Union, and the American Union should bind it¬ 
self with its whole power, to assist Mexico in sub¬ 
jugating Yucatan, Tabasco, San. Salvador, Hon¬ 
duras, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua. 

Here is a bold proposition to transfer European 
politics to the American continent. We have in 
this plan of Mr. Soule a development of the 
grand idea of M. Guizot, concerning the wisdom 
of establishing a balance of power system in this 
New World. In the Old World, this system has 
kept Europe in perpetual turmoil. A few large 
Powers have assumed the guardianship of the 
whole, cutting up, and paring down, and patching, 
the smaller States, according t.o their good will 
and pleasure. This vile, destructive system, Mr. 
Soule would transfer to this continent; and the 
Union, which some time since was bursting with 
patriotic indignation at the mere hint by M. Gui¬ 
zot ef the policy of creating this system of politi¬ 
cal balances in the New World, now gives a quasi 
endorsement to the'full scheme as recommended 
by Mr. Soule. 

Beautiful consistency! What think our Demo¬ 
cratic friends of this importation of European 
politics? General Washington, in his Farewell 
Address, warned the people of the United States 
against all entangling alliances with foreign na¬ 
tions. The balance of power system found no 
favor with him. Mr. Soule, our French Senator, 
boldly proposes a series of entangling alliances’ 
for the express purpose of the violent aggrandize¬ 
ment of a few great Powers, who are to exercise 
the same supervision over the countries of Amer¬ 
ica, that Russia, Prussia, France, and Austria, as¬ 
sume over Europe. And Mr. Polk’s organ deems 
the proposal of so much importance, that it goes 
. to the trouble of translating it; and then, so far 
from saying a word against it, talks of its boldness 
and originality! 

For ourselves, we prefer the counsels of Wash¬ 
ington to those of a man who has not been long 
enough on American soil to unlearn European 
polities; and we cannot unctorstand why a balance 
of power system in the hands of Mr. Soule is ent i¬ 
tled to any more favor than when proposed by M. 
Guizot. 

We call the attention of the American People 
to these things. The bargain proposed is this: 
Wc say to Mexico, “ Give us California and New 
Mexico; these will answer our purposes for a 
century or two; meantime, as an equivalent, we 
will help you to rob tbe independent States 
of Central America of their sovereignty, and 
bring them under your yoke. It may cost a 
good deal, but we are trilling to stand it. We 
have spilt a considerable quantity of blood already, 
and laid out some sixty or seventy millions of 
dollars, and raised our standing army to thirty 
thousand men; and we are getting used to such 
things. Possibly, it may require some hundred 
millions of money more, and many more of the 
lives of our people, and a still larger standing 
army, to help you wage a war of conquest against 
your weak neighbors, but we arc anxious to es¬ 
tablish on this continent the great balance of 
power system, under which Europe has so sig¬ 
nally flourished; aud certainly so glorious a step 
in civilization is worth a trifle.” 

How bold, how original.' cries Mr. Polk’s Demo¬ 
cratic organ. How constitutional, too, JVtr. Union. 
How admirably in harmony is this plan of entan¬ 
gling alliances, and aggrandizement by conquest, 
and annihilation of independent sovereignties, 
with the eternal resolutions and abstractions of 
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That the reader may see the justice of these 
strictures, we copy from the Union the plan of 
this French United States Senator. After stating 
what the destinies of the American Union de¬ 
mand, he proceeds: 

Mr. Soule would desire that a sincere and inti¬ 
mate alliance should be established between tbe 
two nations, and that they should march forward, 
mutually sustaining each other, in a path of com¬ 
mon prosperity and common grandeur. This fu¬ 
ture grandeur and prosperity, Mr. Soule finds for 
Mexico in tho consolidation of her internal con¬ 
stitution. by the establishment of a strong Gov¬ 
ernment, and in the outward extension of her po¬ 
litical confederation. 

To the south of Mexico lie several States, weak 
iu the feebleness of their isolation. Known some¬ 
times by the name of Central America, and some¬ 
times by that, of Guatemala, and composed of the 
provinces of Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, 
Costa Rica, and Nicaragua, all detached branches, 
like Mexico, of the old Spanish Crown, these 
States sustain, each of them, with the Mexican 
people.' the triple affinity of manners, religion, and 
language. To unite them in a single Statewould 
be an easy task, because profitable to all; and this 


task the American Union should, with its whole 
power, aid Mexico to accomplish, after having first 
aided her to reunite Yucatan and Tabasco, now 
half detached from lior by that force of dissolution 
which causes both States aud edifices to fall of 
themselves into ruins, stone after stone. Thus 
the United States would restore to Mexico on one 
of her frontiers wliat they would take from her 
on the other. Mr Soule is convinced that the 
offer of such an alliance, made in good faith, must 
weigh greatly in the balance of our Mexican ne¬ 
gotiations. Should it even remain inoperative, 
this idea would yet form a powerful palliative to 
Mexican distrust and pride, by exhibiting towards 
them a good intention, and suggesting at least a 
hope of compensation for tlieir present sacrifices. 
Butwe believe, with Mr. Soule, that this hope might 
easily become a reality, if the United States should 
take in bund, actively und sincerely, the negotia¬ 
tion of this process of union in Central America. 
Extending herself from the Rio Grande to the 
Lake of Nicaragua, Mexico would be both stronger 
and more homogeneous than at present. The civ¬ 
ilization of the Spanish-American race would 
make a great step of progress on the day when, 
instead of being in collision with the Anglo-Sax¬ 
on race, it should unite itself in alliance with it., 
and learn from it the practice of that liberty, of 
which, till.now, it has learned only tho theory. 

On this union depends, perhaps, the final eman¬ 
cipation of the Mexican people. This struggle 
has held it stationary, and has destroyed it; such 
an alliance must advance and save it. Association 
is the end of all the moral tendencies of great, na¬ 
tions, just as attraction is the natural law of great 
physical powers. The American continent is des¬ 
tined to obey this double law. Brazil is doing at 
the south, upon tho provinces which surround it. 
what the American Union is doing at tho northj 
•ind what Mexico is summoned to do between 
them, whenever its present pause of anarchy shall 
cease. Far from dashing against eaoh other, these 
three great centres have a common interest iu aid¬ 
ing each other to share amicably the triumvirate 
of a world, whose domain is too vast for either ol 
them to possess it alone. On the day when this 
American Holy Alliance shall be contracted, Eu¬ 
rope must renounce forever all possession and in¬ 
fluence in a hemisphere where she has no other 
strength than the weakness of its indigenous Gov¬ 
ernments and nations. , 



iJinu-Maks. By Aifbed a- nom. Translated by Wit- 
ham Hazwtt. Now York: Published by Harper * 
Brothers. 

’ortkscue. By James Sheridan Knowi.es. New York: 
Published by Harper & Brothers. 

A large proportion of the literature of tho ago 
consists of romance or novel writing. History is 
taught by the novel. The moralist uses the same 
vehicle to inculcate the purest lessons in ethics, The 
social reformer resorts to.it, that he ma,y arouse the 
public mind to the evils of society, and show it the 
remedy. Even the, stern essayi-t and worldly 
politician invoke the aid of ideal illustration. In 
a former age, the novel occupied a lower position 
than it does with us. It was designed ohiefly 
to amuse; that it aimed at any moral effect at 
all, was to be learned alone by tho author’s pre¬ 
face. It paid little attention to purity of thought, 
or real elevation of sentiment, It was either pu¬ 
erile, or powerful and corrupt, or extravagantly 
impassioned. The horrors of the Castle of Otran¬ 
to was an. example of the first class, Tom Jones 
of the second, Madame de Stael’s Coriime of the 
third. 

Generally speaking, the novel of this age ranges 
in a higher sphere. It deals with Thought, as well 
as Passion. It discusses as well as narrates. It, 
has something to do with the Internal Lift, as well 
as accidental forms. If it represent vice, it is 
not to excite our merriment, or win our sympa¬ 
thy, but to awaken our deep repugnance. If it 
appeal to the passions, it does it not wantonly, and 
so as to effeminate or debauch, but in sober ear¬ 
nest, with a view of enlisting us on the side of 
Truth and Justice. 

This is the character of the better class of the 
novels of this day. In fact, they liavo absorbed 
much of the literary talent which, in other times, 
developed itself under the forms of philosophy, 
poetry, essays^ sketches, and dialogues, 

That there is a large class of novels of a very 
different character—grovelling, fhlse in principle, 
villanous in taste, unnatural in the portraiture 
of life—we freely admit. But it is unjust to per¬ 
mit them to give character to tho whole. Besides, 
the evil effects of even this class of romances are, 
in our opinion, exaggerated. They are generally 
too impotent to leave any kind of impression be¬ 
hind them. The worst, in fact almost the sole bad 
effects that may result from their circulation are, 
waste of time and a debasement of the taste. We 
can easily understand how such an exhibition of 
sensualism as is contained in. Falkland, : one of Bul- 
wer’s first productions, must prove deleterious to 
a youth of ardent passions; and it is easy .to see 
why the Corinne of Madame de Staei, must injure 
a reader of delicate sensibilities and intense ima¬ 
gination. The former communicates insidiously 
the poison of voluptuousness; the latter so con¬ 
centrates the attention, so plays,upon every sensi¬ 
bility, winds up to such a pitch of intensity every 
passion, that the whole soul abandons thought, 
and is lost in feeling. The result is, n dreamy 
languor, a disgust at reality, a longing for an 
existence of mere passion, an almost unconquera¬ 
ble indisposition to mental effort. The mind 
we have described would be emasculated by the 
habit of reading such romances. 

Fortunately, however, as wc said before, the 
lower classes of novels in our day have not genius 
enough to do much harm, while the higher class' 
are so toned with sober thought and sound prin¬ 
ciple and noble sentiment, that while passion may 
at times he aroused, reflection is almost constantly 
kept at, work; and tho reader rises from their pe¬ 
rusal with no move disrelish for the every day 
duties of life, than if he had been studying any 
other production of a well-balanced, enthusiastic 
intellect. 

To this.class of novels belong the two works 
whose titles stand at the head of this article. In 
some respects, however, they are very ordinary. 
One is historical, the other sentimental and moral. 
Both are the products of excellent minds, and can 
scarcely be read without benefit. The French¬ 
man is picturesque, eloquent, sometimes a little 
too ambitious for effect. The Englishman (or 
Irishman) is easy, graceful, full of pathos. There 
are more fine passages iu Cinq-Mars, more touch¬ 
ing ones in Fortescue. The chief intorest of the 
former lies in its narrative and description ; of the 
latter, iu its development of character and expres 
sion of noble sentiments. Both are encumbered 
with tiresome passages. 

Wo can hardly appreciate all the excellences of 
a French writer, because we are not sufficiently 
familiar with French life. What to us appears 
puerile, extravagant,, or theatrical, may be a most, 
faithful delineation of life and manners in France. 
We are apt to think there is a great deal more of 
human nature among the Anglo-Americans than 
any other people. One marked peculiarity dis¬ 
tinguishes the whole tribe of French novelists. 
With them, the family is not so sacred an in¬ 
stitution as with English and Amerioam writers- 
In the works of the former, friendship has more 
love in it than matrimony: the wife is protected. 
the friend- adored. De Thou, (in, the novel of 
Annum he Viqny,) a sober-minded lawyer, pure 
and exalted, aged thirty-five, is the devoted friend 
of tho ardent Cinq-Mars, a young man of twenty- 
two ; so devoted that, despite his love of tranquillity, 
his sound judgment, strong loyalty, and against the 
remonstrance of Cinq-Mars himself, he embarks 
with him, out of pure love, in a dark conspiracy, 
condemning every step he takes, but determined 
to go with his friend to: the scaffold, if necessary. 
On the other hand, the Anglo-Saxon novelist de¬ 
lights in portraying family scenes. In Fortescue, 
we have exquisite, pictures of this kind. Conju¬ 
gal devotion, filial affection, are themes of beau¬ 
tiful passages. Most strikingly do these differ¬ 
ences illustrate national charaoter. 

The American Statesman is the title of a new 
paper, in quarto form, 16 pages, published iu New 
York, and edited by A. Ingraham, it is Demo¬ 
cratic in its principles, but. not a partisan sheet. 
The great idea of the paper is, to hold up a mir¬ 
ror of the social and political condition of the 
country. Important official documents are pre¬ 
served in it.; and every number contains articles 
carefully selected from the leading prints of all 
political parties, Whig, Native American, Land 


Reform, Liberty, and ISemocratie. with a view to 
j enable the reader to. obtain a oorrect view of the 
polities of the country, and form an enlightened 
judgment concerning the important questions of 
the day. 

Such a paper deserves to be well patronized by 
all parties. We take pleasure in commending it 
to our readers. “We lay before our readers,” 
says the editor, in bis paper of the 10th. “in this 
number, tiie speech of Lord John Russell in rela¬ 
tion to Ireland, two or three speeches of American 
Senators, some fifteen or twenty editorial articles 
of the American and foreign press, besides a great 
number of articles relating to a variety of subjects 
of interest to intelligent readers. We venture to 
assert that no other paper-publishes, for so small 
a price, so great an amount and variety of matter 
as will be found in this.” The price is $3 ft year. 

The Southerner is f ilename of a new tariff paper, 
just started at Richmond, Virginia, edited by Mr 
McCratc. Tho editor seems to be animated by a 
warm desire to aid iu recovering Virginia from 
her depression. Slave labor and manufactures 
don’t harmonize well. Free labor is tbe one thing 
necessary to the Old Dominion. 

L'atells Living Age we cheerfully place upon our 
exchange list. It is one of the best, publications in 
the country. It is published every Saturday, by 
Littell & Payson, No. 160 Tremout street, Boston. 
Price cents a number, or $6 a year. 

.The Literary World is published in New York, 
every Saturday, under tho editorial charge of Evert 
A. Duyckink. It is in quarto form, well printed, 
on good paper. Annual subscription, $3. It is 
devoted exclusively to literary reviews and the 
fine arts, and is appropriately styled “ a Gazette 
for Authors, Readers, and Publishers” 



Thrice welcome to thy sisters of the Kart, 

To the brown tillers of a rocky home, 

With spray-wet locks to Northern Wid*. released, 

And hardy feet o’erswept by ocean foam : 

And to the young nymphs of tho golden Wes t, 

W hose harvest mantles, fringed with prairie bloom, 
Trail in the sunset! Oh! redeemed and West, 

To the warm welcome of thy sisters emno I 
bet the weak chains which Wild thee fall apart, 

At the strong swell of thy awakened heart. 

Broad Pennsylvania, down thy Ball-white bay, 

Shall give time joy, and Jersey from her plains, 

And the great lakes whose echoes, free alway, 

Shall weave new snubows in tlieir tossing spray, 

And with' tlieir waves keep cheerful holyilay. 

Vermont shall bless thee, and the Granite peaks 
And vast Katahdin, o’er his woods, shall wear 
Their snow erowns brighter in the cold, keen ate 
And Massachusetts, with her rugged cheeks 
O’errun with grateful tears, shall turn to thee, 

When at thy impulse the electric wire . . 

c J. Cl. w! 

PATRONAGE AND LEGISLATION. 

It is astonishing that the people of the United 
States do not insist upon some measure that shall 
prevent members of Congress from being appoint¬ 
ed to offioe by the President, during the time for 
which they are elected, and two years subsequent¬ 
ly. Could they know tho shameful manner in 
which Executive patronage is used to shape the 
doings of Congress, they would hardly deem ex¬ 
travagant the extraordinary statement of Mr. 
W estcott, concerning the corruption of the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The Legislative power ought certainly to be 
independent. It should embody faithfully the 
will of the people. But patronage is more power¬ 
ful than the people. Nobody doubts that the 
Legislatures of Ohio, New York, and Pennsylva¬ 
nia, in their resolutions against the extension of 
slavery, fully represented the public sentiment of 
those States. Their resolutions were promptly 
communicated to Congress; Senators were in¬ 
structed, Representatives were requested, to do all 
they could to promote tlieir objects; and yet we 
find fifteen Representatives from these three 
States, and one Senator, voting in the very teeth 
of them—boldly setting aside the will of their 
constituents, defying openly a universal senti¬ 
ment. Would they have dared to do this, had not 
Executive patronage been at work with them? 

The President is more potent than the people 
He has more important offioes at his disposal than 
they have. He can at this moment exert more in¬ 
fluence on legislation than they can. In fact, 
through the last session, Congress was at times a 
mere puppet iu his hands. The National Legis¬ 
lature simply recorded the will of the Executive. 
And wliy ? Tiie President had capital enough at 
his disposal to buy votes to determine almost any 
question iu his favor. The pijjpript, almost unan¬ 
imous rejection, at first, of a measure recommend¬ 
ed by him, was of no avail. He treated it with 
cool contempt. Again and again would it be re¬ 
newed, the opposition growing weaker every time, 
till at last it became law, although perhaps in a 
somewhat modified form. Was it Congress or the 
President that made the law ? 

The evil will inereasc. The patronage of the 
President is enlarged by the extension of tiie re¬ 
public and the multiplication of its public offices 
Congress will become more and more dependent 
upon Executive dictation. There will always be 
men enough in that body to constitute a Swiss 
guard; and as they vote, so will be the law. 

Why not correct the evil, when the remedy is 
SO easy ? Prohibit appointments to offices of mem¬ 
bers-of the Federal Legislature, during-the term 
for which they are elected, and for two years 
thereafter. No inconvenience of moment would 
result from this. The public service would not 
be injured. There are men enough of high char¬ 
acter and capacity, out of Congress, to fill vacant 
offices. Let the representatives of tho people do 
the work for which they are chosen, looking to 
the people for their reward. Let not the tie be¬ 
tween them and their constituents be weakened 
by Executive interposition. Let not their integ¬ 
rity be exposed to the corrupt influence of patron¬ 
age. Let them feel that they have no hope of 
elevation, hut from a faithful discharge of.their 
duties, under, the controlling power of a good con¬ 
science and a just regard for the popular will. 
Exclusion from office for two years might delay for 
a season, hut would not prevent, the gratification 
of a reasonable ambition. 

True, this remedy would not be entirely effect¬ 
ual. It would still leave members assailable 
through the channels of consanguinity or friend¬ 
ship. They might be bought by promises to their 
companions or their relatives. But these influ¬ 
ences would be comparatively weak. The office 
seeker is generally working for himself, not an¬ 
other ; so that the corrective wo propose would go 
a great way towards making an independent, a 
comparatively incorrupt Legislature. 

We have long advocated this measure, and a 
careful observation of the vicious interferences of 
the Executive with the proceedings of Congress, 
for the lust two months, confirms us iu the opin¬ 
ion that we are right. 

It has already been stated, that the passage of 
two or three bills, at the late session of Congress, 
authorizes the President to appoint some five or 
six hundred new officers. Two or three days 
since, we noticed in one numbemof ’ the Union one 
hundred and twenty-eight appointments made by 
him, some of t,hem conferred on members of Con¬ 
gress or on their friends. 

Why should not the people take the subject up 
in their primary assemblies, anil instruct their 
candidates on this subject? Surely it is worth an 
effort, especially when the remedy is so easy, to 
save Congress-from the degradation of being the 
recorder of the President, instead of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the People. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Thousands of the poor of Ireland have taken 
refuge in the seaports of England, where they are 
awaiting opportunities to embark for this country. 
Let them come. We have enough, aud to spare. 
Emigration societies should be on the alert to 
show them the way, and aid them to the great 
West. If they remain in the large cities, they 
will continue to he subjects of charity. 





EPITAPHS. 

The National Intelligencer favors its readers with 
elaborate epitaphs upon the nine Senators whoso 
terns of service expired iWitlx the close of the last 
Congress. The loss abstained by the country in 
the Senatorial decease of those gentlemen, must 
fee incalculable. We never knew before that the 
American Senate contained so vast an amount o'f 
transcendent talent. One was marked by “ man¬ 
ners unaffectedly lofty.” Another, whom we 
know to bo wondrously verbose, and gracefully 
commonplace, is distinguished by 11 brilliant juris¬ 
prudential abilities,” being “learned and yet lu¬ 
minous, philosophical and yet. practical.” Another 
is a “marvellously still” man, “seldom hoard but 
in an ay or a no, always at the right place”— 
“ might be relied upon to mount a breach alone 
in fact, is “ the Aristides of the Senate.” Another 
is “ brilliant and powerful,” awnkens recollec¬ 
tions of “ Themistoclos” and “Ifcreules.” excels 
all the political economists who have lived since 
the days of “ Alexander Hamilton;” ns a de¬ 
bater is “ wonderfully clear, concise, and forcible, 
but singularly agreeable and interesting.” It is 
the crowning excellency of another, that “ an idea 
of anything- but pride in the successes of Clay, 
delight, in those of Crittenden, never entered”' 
his “noble and loving heart.” Another, under 
“an air of almost rustic shame,” has an “intel¬ 
lect signally piercing, just, and practical,” and 
well merits “the title of the Philosopher of Facts 
and Practice.” Another, and the last, too good 
to be glorified in plain English, is embalmed in 
Latin: “ Jim prison pietas! Hen mcorrupta JuJn ' 
And the political decease of the Senator reminds 
the writer of the question of jEneas—“ Who of 
the Myrmidones or' DolophionS. or what spoils- 
Jbving follower of the heartless Ulysses, could, in 
telling of such a thing, not drop a tear 1 !” 

Who would not die so sweet a death ? We 
could hardly wonder, should some Senator here¬ 
after, despairing of fame in any other way, cut 
short his Senatorial career, just to have his epi¬ 
taph written by the Intelligencer. 

MB. BENTON AND THE PRESIDENT. 

This gentleman has lately occupied a larger 
space in the public eye than his merits entitle 
him to. The newspapers are publishing a corres¬ 
pondence between him and Mr. Polk, in reference 
to his appointment as major general, entirely in 
keeping with the petty character of our politics. 

Mr. Polk was anxious to send Mr. Benton out 
as lieutenant general, but the Senate would not. 
His next Stop was to appoint him major general, 
with a view, we suppose, of placing him in virtual 
command of the army. Mr. Benton, without 
waiting for the formality of being presented with 
the commission, writes to the President, March 6, 
as follows : 

“ Personally I oan have no wish for this office ; 
but, if you believe that I can be of service to the 
country, 1 am willing to forego all private consid¬ 
erations—separate myself from my family, under 
painful circumstances ; resign my place in the 
Senate, which is so dear to me—and proceed im¬ 
mediately to the theatre of War. My only stipu¬ 
lation would be for the powers which I deem ne¬ 
cessary to sucoess ; and these would be both mili¬ 
tary and diplomatic—the command of the army 
and authority to sign preliminaries of peace, based 
upon terms previously approved by you.” 

A most modest request! Plenipotentiary powers 
of War and Peace demanded, by a general with¬ 
out military experience or reputation—a civilian, 
with nothing to distinguish him from his follow 
Senators, except his pretension. 

The President, in a highly complimentary let¬ 
ter, of March 9, replies: 

“ Immediately after your nomination as major 
general had been unanimotisly confirmed by the 
Senate, I carefully examined the quostion whether 
I possessed the power to designate you—a junior 
major general—to the chief command of the army 
in the field. The result of this examination is, I 
am constrained to say, a settled conviction on my 
mind that such power has not been conferred upon 
me by the existing lawB.” 

It seems, then, that Mr. Polk was extremely 
anxions .to place this inexperienced man over the 
beads of Generals Scott, Taylor, Worth, Butler. 
Ac-., but, with all his efforts, could not, find warrant 
for such an act, 

Mr. Benton replies: 

Washington, Tuesday Evening, 

March 9, 1547. 

Sir : Your letter of this day’s date is just re¬ 
ceived ; and seeing no reason for Anther reflec¬ 
tion, and wishing to avoid all delay in officering 
the army, 1 have written a note to the adjutant 
general, to be delivered at his office in the morn¬ 
ing, declining to accept the appointment of major 
general in the army, so kindly offered to me by 
you, and so honorably confirmed by the Senate. 

1 have the honor to be, sir, with great, respect, 
your friend and fellow-citizen, 

Thomas II. Benton. 

To the President. 

Wha-t a farce is the whole transaction! 

THE OBJECTS OF THE WAR. 

During the late session of Congress, a proposi¬ 
tion, to disclaim all purpose of oonquest, any inten¬ 
tion t,o dismember in any way the territory of 
Mexico, was voted down in the Senate by a deci¬ 
sive majority, and a similar proposition in the 
IIou.se oommanded but 70 votes out-of 22S. 

The same Congress passed a bill appropriating 
$3,900,000 to enable the President to makepeace, 
it being understood on all bands that it was in 
contemplation to obtain a large portion of Mexi- 

Tbe same Congress, after having for one month 
in both Houses discussed the proposition to ex¬ 
clude slavery from any new territory to bo acquir¬ 
ed by conquest, or purchase, voted it, down in the 
Senate by a majority of ten, in the House by a 
majority of five. 

The conclusion is inevitable. The Government 
of this Union is now waging war with Mexico, 
with the fixed, resolve to obtain a large portion of 
her territory, and to establish therein human sla¬ 
very. Slavcry-propagandism , by the. Sword and by 
the Purse, over territory now free, and belonging 
to a sister republic, is the policy of the American 
Government! 

There can bq,no mistake about this. The votes 
of Congress, the acts and revelations of the Chief 
Executive, demonstrate that it, is a fact. Lying 
demagogues, a prostituted press, may deny it— 
may talk of “patriotism” and “our country, right, 
or wrong,” and the “ extension of the area of free¬ 
dom,” and “national honor,” and all that—but 
the hypocrisy is too transparent; the pcopfo are 
not yet stone-blind; they must see that the great 
object of the Government is to despoil a neighbor of 
her territory for the aggrandizement of slavery. 

For this glorious purpose is a debt of one hun¬ 
dred millions of dollars to be contracted, and whole 
hecatombs of victims are to be driven to the 
slaughter. 

The proceedings in regard to the Wilmot pro¬ 
viso are highly instructive. Last winter it passed 
the House by a majority of 36, almost every mem¬ 
ber from the free States sustaining it j and in the 
Senate, had it been brought to a vote, there can 
be no doubt that it would have oommanded the 
undivided support of Senators from the non-slave¬ 
holding States. Then, no time had been allowed for 
Executive interposition. Members were obliged to 
act before they could offer themselves for a prioe. 

At the latyt session, the subject came up at an 
early period. Signs of wavering wero betrayed. 
Incorruptible integrity few politicians believe in. 
To change thirty-six votes seemed almost hopeless, 
but, patronage in our political system can remove 
mountains. Members from the non-slaveholding 
States scoffed at’ the threats of a dissolution of the 
Union, This bugaboo had lost its terrors. They 
were not to bo blown away from their position by 
windy measures. 

But it was evident that some Invisible Influence 
was busily at work. What was it? Why did mem¬ 
bers from the North and West begin to palter ? 
Whence the mutual distrust among them, and the 
confident bearing of the Southern members ? With 
the latter, against the former, was the whole weight 
of Executive power. Bills were passed creating 
many additional offices, to lie filled by the President, 
Northern knees began to shake, Western virtue 
to limp. 

Finally, the vote was taken, and lo! the innjori- 
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ty for Freedom has gone down from thirty to nine! 
“ Victory!” shouted the Tribune. “We shall see,” 
said Sotith Carolina. 

The question is transferred to the Senate, and 
discussed there quite leisurely. No haste about 
it. Why should there be? Let the Invisible In¬ 
fluence have time to play its subtile engines. O, for 
offiocs! Ton additional regiments are voted; 
>r six hundred new offices are placed in the 
gift of the President. Directly, a war meeting is 
called in Northern Ohio; it deprecates extraneous 
topics, and goes for war bills, without any encum¬ 
brances. A central press in New York echoes the 
patriotic sentiment. Other presses, in blind sub¬ 
mission to the Administration, swallow their own 
words, and repeat the echo. Then one or two 
Western Legislatures rush to the rescue. Ah! 
who has done all this? The Executive has long 
arms. The Invisible Iifhmcc has been at work. 

But the session draws to a close. Push the vote 
at the last hour, when deliberation will be impos¬ 
sible, and the victory is won. It. is done. Five 
Senators from free States betray their trust, and 
vote substantially to conquer free territory, and 
convert it into the habitation of slaves. The bill 
goes back to the House. Alas! where are the im¬ 
mortal thirty-six, who so resolutely fixed a limit 
one year ago to slavery! Disappeared; and in¬ 
stead of them, the incorruptible House gives five 
majority for the extension of slavery! Is any 
so stupid as not to see the hand of Joab in all this 1 
What has wrought, these wonderful changes? 
Two changelings from Ohio have obtained for their 
sons the appointments of midshipmen! Another of the 
faithful was nominated to a high mission, but he 
foil short of the mark—the Senate rejected him! 

Lot the country keep watch, and it will find, be¬ 
fore half a year shall have passed, who arc flic 
traitors, and what was the price of their treason. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Democrats have carried this State by a 
small majority, over the Whigs, Liberty men, and 
Independents. Their majority in the Legislature 
will be small. Our friend “J. G. W.” explains 
the matter very satisfactorily. One circumstance, 
however, he has overlooked—the fact that the De¬ 
mocracy from the free States in Congress had ral- 
"ied in opposition to slavery, and carried the Wil¬ 
mot proviso through the House, undoubtedly in¬ 
duced many Democrats, who last year voted with 
the Independents, to return to their old ranks, un¬ 
der the impression that their party was al 
about to disenthral itself from slaveholding influ¬ 
ence ; and the intelligence of the final defeat of the 
proviso by the recreancy of twenty-two free State 
Democrats did not reach them time enough 
change thoir determination. 

Most absurdly is the Union claiming this v 
tory, which is the result, in great part,, of the ei 
licr action in favor of the Wilmot proviso, as a 
full endorsement of Mr. Polk and his war and sla¬ 
very policy! 

MR. CTULEY. 

We supposed, from a mere glance at the revised 
speech of Mr. Cilley, when it was handed t 
for publication, that the questionable portions of 
it, as originally reported in the National Intelli¬ 
gencer, had been amended; but, on reading it over 
carefully, we must confess our disappointment. It 
is not such a speech as was to be expeoted from 
ti-slavery man. It takes right ground in n 
omniending the withdrawal of our troops from 
Mexico, but assigns very poor reasons for it. 
Above all, it is sadly deficient, in not pronouncing 
plain, hearty, unqualified sentence of condemna- 
on upon the war, its authors and abettors. 
While upon this topic, we must express our 
mortification on another account. The Bugle, of 
Salem, Ohio, publishes the following letter: 

Washington, Feb. 13, 1847. 
Dear Sir : As I am not yet in favor of a disso¬ 
lution of the Union of the United States, I return 
the petitions directed to me with a request to 
present them to the Senate of the United States. 

Yours, respectfully, 

J. CILLEY. 

Benj. S. Jones, Esq., Salem, Ohio. 

This is a strange letter. We are not in favor of 
a dissolution of the Union, any more than Mr. 
Cilley is. We should deem it a terrible calami¬ 
ty ; but what right has Mr. Cilley, or any other 
Senator, to set up his judgment, as law, for any 
portion of the people, and tell them what they 
shall and shall not petition for? The ground 
assumed by the venerable Adams should be 
tained by every lover of freedom. We go for the 
right of petition, unqualifiedly—a right before the 
Constitution and under the Constitution—a right, 
inherent in human nature, in bond and free, alien 
and native. Let there be no gagging by Congress 
i a body, or by Congressmen indivitffially. 

RELIEF FOR IRELAND. 

The work of.charity still goes on. The treas- 
•cr at Cincinnati reports between eight and nine 
thousand dollars received there. One of the most 
delightful features of this national movement in 
behalf of the starving people of Ireland is, the lib¬ 
erality of the poor working men throughout the 
country. The operatives on the Lowell railroad 
have contributed $269. The operatives in York 
manufactory, Saco, have given $329. We should 
like to know how much was collected from the 
late Congress. By the way, why have we no 
acknowledgment through the Washington papers 
of the moueys contributed here by members of 
Congress, reporters, and citizens ? 


CINCINNATI WEEKLY HERALD. 

We commend this paper to the favorable con¬ 
sideration of our old subscribers. It is admirably 
edited by Stanley Matthews; and Mr. Sperry, its 
principal publisher, a highly estimable man, has 
embarked his all in its support. They have hard 
work to get along. This should not be. Can the 
Liberty men of Ohio tacitly abandon so import- 
a point as Cincinnati ? Wc are gratified that 
old subscribers, generally, continue their sup¬ 
port to us, but our pleasure will be greatly alloy¬ 
ed if they fail to give also a vigorous support to 
the Herald. No paper needs more their help— 
Is more deserving. We beseech them to in¬ 
terest themselves for that paper, and encourage 
the true-hearted men who have assumed the la¬ 
borious task of keeping it up. 


The St. Louis Gazette, from which is taken the 
following article on the Wilmot proviso, gives ex¬ 
pression to the sentiments of many in the slave 
States, who have not yet had the courage or oppor¬ 
tunity to speak out: 

11 Many of the slaveholding States arc so rather 
by compulsion than by interest. It. is a money- 
losing business for some of them. It is only a few 
of the extreme Southern States that have been or 
can be profited by this institution. Their ultra 
notions do not find countenance in the Middle and 
Northern slave States. The McDuffie doc- 
3 on this subject cannot gain advocacy with 
citieens of States North or Northwest. That this 
institution is the foundation, the corncr-ston'e, the 
ornament of republicanism, none can be brought 
to believe, except the ultraists of that same school. 
When, therefore, the question is seriously put to 
the Senators, whether they shall inflict or prevent 
those injuries their fathers so strongly and so 
stoutly strove against in our colonial history, we 
believe they will forego all seetional prejudices, 
and meet the question on its naked merits. The 
prejudices with which the Northern fanatics have 
involved this subject, has been such that South¬ 
ern philanthropists and statesmen heretofore have 
been unable to act freely. Demagogues have so 
seized hold of this subject to raise themselves into 
notice, that men in office, or seeking it, have been 
under constraint, A question of such moment as 
the extensions of slave States must command the se¬ 
rious consideration of Senators from the slave 
States themselves. They will hesitate before they 
fasten upon new States those evils which have ren¬ 
dered some of them prematurely old—evils which, 
with two or three exceptions, those States them! 
selves have acknowledged to be great—evils 
which they would gladly, if they safely could, get 
rid of.” 

Rumor.— Hon. George Evans has been suddenly 
■ecalled to Washington, rumor says, for the pur¬ 
pose of being consulted by the Government, and 
it may be, about the Mexican commission. 


Amesktiry. Mass., \0 th 3 dpw , 1847. 

The emancipation of slaves seems to be the 
settled policy of the world. Uruguay hag decreed 
the final abolition of servitude; Mehemet Ali is 
said to have given freedom to his personal slaves; 
and a petition has been adopted in the Danish 
Assembly, praying “ that his Majesty lay before 
the States, at the next meeting, a. project of a law, 
based upon careful local inquiry, for a complete 
emancipation of the . slaves in tlie Danish West 
India colonics.” The speech of the President. 
Professor Clausen, on putting this petition to vote, 
is worthy of a Christian statesman, and, as the 
following extract will show, presents a striking 
contrast to those of Colquitt, and Cass, and Ingei 
soli, in our own National Legislature: 

“ There are certain relations maintained, the es 
istcnce of which is so diametrically opposed to the 
first principles of Christian right and equity, the 
first requisites of Christian civilization, that 
one can be brought to tolerate them, biit by avc 
ing thought and eye—were it possible for him 
do so—from the degradation of human nature 
oil the one hand, and the violation of Christianity 
on the other, that lie at the bottom of these rela¬ 
tions. It appears to me, that one may be very free 
from everything that may be termed overstrained 
enthusiasm, from everything that may be or is 
accounted as sickly sentimentalism, and yet se¬ 
riously entertain the opinion, that a State, when 
it has once arrived at a certain point of wellbeing, 
(so that it oan procure the conditions of a dignified 
and even a pleasurable existence.) is stringently 
bound to rectify such relations; and that no great- 
significance can be attached to that civilization on 
which it would pride itself, or to the Christian 
name which it would not" willingly renounce, 
were it to suffer the Continuance of a system! 
which I know not how to designate by any other 
epithets.than those of sinful and ungodly.” 

The number of slaves in the Danish eolonii 
said to be about twenty-four thousand. The 
committee who reported the above petition recom¬ 
mended the appropriation of two million Danish 
dollars for the compensation of the masters. This 
was rejected, as it was urged that the finances of 
the country would not, bear such an appropria¬ 
tion ; that the real value of the slaves had not 
been ascertained; and that, finally, the slave 
owner had no right to compensation, as there 
could be no valid title to property in man. The 
vole on the compensation clause was forty- 
four against to twelve in its favor. Capt. I-Ier- 
forth made a motion, that no petition bo presented 
on the subject, which was rejected by a close vote 
of thirty to twenty-six. The late Joseph John.| 
Gurney visited Denmark, with his sister, Eliza¬ 
beth Fry, in 1841, with special reference to the 
anti-slavery cause ; and to their labors Of love and 
humanity, I have little doubt, this movement owes 
its origin. 

The last number of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Reporter contains a testimonial from 
the Haytien Government to the memory of the 
venerable and beloved Thomas Clarkson, signed, 
in behalf of President Riche, by A. Laroche! 

“ Ministre de la Justice, de la Instruction Pub- 
lique, et dcs Cultes,” addressed to the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. I append an < 
tract from it, which evinces the gratitude of 
emancipated people towards their benefactor and 
friend: 

“ There are, gentlemen, some men whom Provi¬ 
dence. has raised up for the especial purpose of 
carrying out his great designs in reference to 
mankind. The mission of the venerable Thomas 
■Clarkson was clearly pointed out to him; and 
that devoted man performed his duty with all the 
fidelity and zeal of an apostle. Even in this 
world his perseverance and his virtues found their 
reward; and after a long series of labors and 
trials he was permitted to enjoy the sweet satis¬ 
faction of seeing the slave trade abolished, lib¬ 
erty proclaimed throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the British empire, and the spirit 
of emancipation struggling for the deliverance of 
the people yet afflicted with the leprosy of slavery. 
He was allowed to anticipate the time when, from 
one end of the earth to the other, all men shall 
be free. He was allowed to die in peace, giving 
glory to bis Creator, who had designed him to be 
the means of so much happiness and security to a 
class of men who, for so long a period, had bceu 
devoted to the most degrading slavery. 

“ But if anything can mitigate the sorrow felt at 
so great a loss, it is the fact that his Excellency 
the President feels, in common with all Haytiens, 
that the work of the venerable Thomas Clarkson 
is ably carried on by the society over which he 
presided, and in whose labors he took a part more 
active than his advanced age would have seemed 
to allow. All of you, the Haytiens well know, are 
animated with the same fervent zeal as the vir¬ 
tuous man whom we now regret. He has often 
aided you with his counsels and his experience; ho 
has often talked to you of better times to come for 
the African race. That the wishes of this holy 
apostle of emancipation may be realized, we fer¬ 
vently hope. Both blacks and whites, we all will 
work for the accomplishment of this end, each one 
in his own circle; for the cause of liberty is the 
cause of God. You will labor for the completion 
of that noble temple, which the venerable Thomas 
Clarkson desired to raise to the honor of God, 
who had so often assisted him in his painful exer¬ 
tions, by the destruction of slavery in every coun¬ 
try where it has raised its execrable head. In 
the dwelling place of the just made perfect, 
whence Thomas Clarkson now contemplates your 
philanthropic effort, he will take delight iii re¬ 
membering that he has left behind him disciples 
worthy of himself, and worthy to fulfil the mis¬ 
sion that he had undertaken in the spirit of love. 

“His Excellency the President of Haytj 
has ordered me further to express to you, gentlc- 
, the high opinion he entertains of you per¬ 
sonally, and the interest that he takes in your la¬ 
bors. His Excellency regards, with an atten¬ 
tive eye, the progress of this great and noble ques¬ 
tion, and his heart sincerely rejoices at each new 
nph that the cause to which you have so gen- 
s obtains.” 


usly devoted yourselves obtains.” 


J. G. W. 


Amesbury, Mass., 12 th of 3d mo., 1847. 
The election in New Hampshire, which took 
place on tho 9th instant, has, as far as I can learn, 
resulted in the success of the Democratic candi¬ 
date for Governor; and it is more than probable 
that a majority of Democratic members of the Le¬ 
gislature are chosen. Gen. Peaslee, the Demo¬ 
cratic candidate for Congress in district No. 2, is 
" to be elected. 

some respects, I regret this result; but it is 
not wholly unexpected. Many voted the Inde¬ 
pendent ticket last year through personal sympa¬ 
thy with John P. Hale, and a desire to rebuke the 
party which had proscribed him; and, having ef¬ 
fected their object in his election as United States 
Senator, have now fallen back into their accus¬ 
tomed plaoes in the ranks of the old party. The 
of the Liberty and Independent Represcnta- 
3 for the Whig candidate for Governor, in the 
House, was intelligently condemned by some and 
greatly misunderstood by others. The language 
of the Whig papers, claiming the result of last 
year’s election as a Whig victory, and New Hamp¬ 
shire as a Whig State—the utter folly of the 
Whigs themselves, at some of their Conventions 
the State,- in nominating a man for the Presi¬ 
dency who disclaims any sympathy with the prin¬ 
ciples which they profess to hold on the subject of 
slavery—had a marked and unfavorable influence. 
The remarks of Col. Cilley, in the United States 
Senate, were not calculated to inspire Liberty men 
with confidence : and his vote with the Whigs, for 
the expulsion of the editor of the Union, had a 
tendency to alarm those who, alth^^h strongly 
inclined to act with the Abolitionists, were suspi¬ 
cions of Whig influence and policy, and prepared 
to believe the charges of “bargain” and “coali¬ 
tion” preferred by the Democratic press. The 
fear of “ Federalism” overcame the anti-slavery 
scruples of hundreds, and induced them to vote 
for the candidates of tho successful party. Be¬ 
lieving, and with good reason.that the Whig party, 
a party, is as hostile to Abolitionism as the 
Democratic, they were told that, to vote the 
Independent ticket was virtually to vote for the 
former. I regret that they did not discriminate 
clearly, and perceive that there was no ne¬ 
cessary connection whatever between the two old 
parties and an anti-slavery political organization, 
but I am by no means surprised at. their course. 

One thing this election shows, I think, conclu¬ 
sively, viz: that, so long as the Whigs of the free 
States maintain their political connection with 
those of the slave States, they ean never carry the 
people with them by mere professions of anti¬ 


slavery principles. More than this—these very 
professions, to which tlicir practice at every Presi¬ 
dential election gives the lie, do more to retard 
the progress of liberty than the open hostility of 
the other party. 

The Democrats have succeeded in carrying the 
election in New Hampshire, but, in doing this, 
they have been compelled themselves to do homage 
to the rising spirit of freedom. .Let it be known 
throughout tho country, lot the South and West 
know, that the how dominant party in New Hamp¬ 
shire stands solemnly pledged against the extension of 
human slavery. This, of itself, is a great advance 
in the right direction: find. in the end, it.will 
matter little to the cause of Liberty, whether a 
Whig or a Democrat occupies the gubernatorial 
chair. “ J. G.W. 


ROBERT <’ 




i NEW LANARK. 


To the Edit or of the National Era : 

Dear Sir: In your two last papers, there are 
paragraphs relative to a saying of Mr. Leigh Rich¬ 
mond. on the subject of New Lanark, that will 
lead the public, unacquainted with the history of 
that establishment, to conclude that it was unsuc¬ 
cessful, while perhaps there is not upon record an 
experiment which so flu- exceeded the most san¬ 
guine expectations of its author when it was com- 

; Not to take more room in your columns than 
you can spare, the general results shall be shortly 

The experiment commenced under my direction 
in 1709, with a population of about 1,300, most de¬ 
fective generally, as an inferior working class, both 
in industry and morals, and the establishment, also 
requiring a thorough change and reformation. It 
had been Managed by assistants unequal to the 
task, the proprietor himself, although most be¬ 
nevolent, unacquainted with the manufacture or 
the management of such an establishment, and 
living nearly thirty miles distant from it, having 
other more important business to attend to, which 
required all his time and attention. 

To this period, the establishment hnd been gov¬ 
erned upon the old notions of society then preva¬ 
lent in Scotland, and nothing could be .less prom 
ising of future success, which induced Mr. Dale, 
the former proprietor, to desire to dispose of it. 
The writer, for several years, had tried the govern¬ 
ment. of a mixed population of 500 men, women, 
and children, in Manchester. England, upon prin¬ 
ciples the reverso of those acted upon in society, 
and the results exceeded his most sanguine expec¬ 
tations. He commenced the reorganization of this 
establishment upon the same principles, in which 
he was, as he anticipated, opposed by the preju¬ 
dices of the managers, the people, and the neigh¬ 
borhood, who could not comprehend the object of 
the great changes which he proposed. Some of 
the older managers left, who were so many ob¬ 
stacles removed out of his way. He had to make 
the intemperate temperate, the dirty clean, the 
idle industrious, the dishonest honest, and the dis¬ 
contented satisfied; but, above all. he had to create 
a superior character for the children of the work 
people, as the most effectual mode of beneficially 
influencing the parents and permanently securing 
the well being of the establishment. 

He reconstructed the whole machinery of the 
manufactories: removed old inferior dwellings for 
the work people, and built very superior houses 
for their accommodation ; improved their streets, 
gave them gardens and pleasure grounds, to induce 
them to take exercise in the open air; found them 


Another question may sonse as an answer i 
one asked by the editor of the Era. “ Why is it 
necessary to agitate so long and earnestly” in our 
own country, to prevent slaveholders from violat¬ 
ing the plainest principles of the Constitut. 
which they perpetually do. and which all our ; 
tatiou has not been able to prevent? Take 
case as an illustration, viz: the controversy 
tween Massachusetts and South Carolina. 
reason is, slavery disregards the constitutional 
law. and so may it have been the ease in England. 
The slave trade may have been carried on not 
only without law. but in violation of the great 
charter and common law of England, and the 
Throne, the Ministry, and Parliament, all dis¬ 
posed to wink at it, and hence the necessity of the 
long and earnest agitation to procure an act which 
should prohibit it under penal sanctions. The 
fact that it was practiced, and that it was difficult 
to procuro an act from Parliament for its suppres¬ 
sion, does not prove that- it was ever legalized. 
We avc not aware that Parliament ever enacted a 
law which, by any fair construction, could be re¬ 
garded as legalizing tho slave trade. 

In proof that- the colonial charters did . 
prohibit slavery. Dr. Bailey makes the following 
remark: 

Vs to the colonial charters, we shall say noth¬ 
ing about them, for wc have no opportunity now 
to examine them. But, so far as we remember, 
they did not prohibit the establishment of slavery! 
wore not repugnant to it.?’ 
ant of information on any subject, or want of 
opportunity to procure information, is a bad argu¬ 
ment to disprove what othei's pretend to know. 
What construction will be put upon suelx clauses 
as tho following: 

In the charter of Carolina the legislative power 
was thus restricted : 

“ Provided, nevertheless, That the said laws be 

veniently, agreeable to the laws and customs of 
this our kingdom of England.” 

Take the following from the charter of Mary¬ 
land : 

So, nevertheless, that the laws aforesaid be 

sonant to reason, and be not repugnant or 
contiairy, but, so far as conveniently may be, agree¬ 
able to the laws, statutes, customs, and rights, of 
*his our kingdom of England.” 

Slavery, of course, could not have legal cxist- 
. ice under such charters, only upon the supposi¬ 
tion that it is “consonant to reason,” and we can¬ 
not envy the reasoning powers of the man who as¬ 
sumes this position. 


The subject of slavery has come up in this con¬ 
ference, only incidentally. We learn that the 
policy is to preclude discussion upon it as much as 
possible. The conference, on Monday last-,*ref0s- 
1, by a unanimous vote, to concur iu tbo resolu¬ 
tions of the Erie conference, which looks to mak¬ 
ing slaveholding a bar to membership. 

The following proceedings took place last Sat¬ 
urday, as reported in the Baltimore Clipper: • 
Everything relative to the causes which pro¬ 
duced the “ separation” is interesting; and we trust 
that it will not be considered improper when we 
state, that this morning a letter was read from 
(as we understood the secretary) Lancaster dis¬ 
trict, in Virginia, written by direction of a 
quarterly conference to the Baltimore confer- 
hiting that they have attached thein- 
i the Virginia conference, and have been 

ill. ,11 tli. of 1 % of qiiu j ffiK; aimfSjflhl'Sfttaorc'SSS 
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limited their time of working to ten* hours and 
three-quarters, when others were generally work¬ 
ing foui-tcen and fifteen hours; erected an insti¬ 
tution for the formation of a new character for 
the population; invented and carried to a high 
state of perfection the first infant school, whioh 
commenced in this building. This instituti 

with the addition of another, tc . 

tion of chai‘acter to a later per , _ _ 

sand pounds sterling, including its furnishing and 
apparatus; and the annual expense of its manage¬ 
ment was twelve hundred pounds. These were 
considered by the public large expenditures and 
deductions from profits. With those changes, the 
whole establishment was renovated, and it became 
one of the great visiting curiosities of Scotland, 
for more than twenty years before the writer left 
it. The general results obtained by this new gov¬ 
ernment. on new principles, in accordance with 
instead of being opposed to nature, were— 

1. That the population had tlicir characters 
gradually changed for them; the idle became ac¬ 
tive and industi-ious; the drunkard temperate; 
the dishonest faithful; the slovenly and dirty in 
their houses and habits cleanly; those previously 
always in debt paid their way regularly, and the 
general health of all as much improved as tho un¬ 
healthy nature of the manufacture, under the most, 
favorable circumstances, would permit. 

2. The children, taken from their parents ex¬ 
cept at meals and at night, acquired an extraordina¬ 
ry new character in the hew institution, when re¬ 
ceived into the infant school as soon as they oould 
walk. There were no longer anybad children. The 
spirit of the institution was kindness and good¬ 
ness, and all necessarily beoame kind and good. 
It was here the writer introduced first instruction 
by sensible signs and familiar conversation, and 
the absence of all punishments and unkind treat¬ 
ment. He bad acquired the knowledge that, when 
children, as well as men and women, should be 
treated rationally, they would become rational 
beings; and here he was perfected by the circum¬ 
stances around him in the knowledge how to man¬ 
ufacture the material of human nature into an 


perior fabrics or implements, and the instruction 
as complete for future practice. 

3. Although the population was soon increased 
to two thousand five hundred, during thirty years, 
from 1799 to 1829, without applying once to alaw- 
yer or magistrate, or inflicting one legal punish¬ 
ment on the population, a new character was creat¬ 
ed for all, which was allowed by visiters generally, 
and these exceeded two tliousandomiually. to be the 
best and happiest working population'they had 
seen, and it long became known as the “ Happy 

4. The pecuniary result was, that, during these 
thirty years, five per cent,, per annum was paid to 
the capitalists for their capita], and, at the end of 
that period, between three and four hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling were divided among the part¬ 
ners, the writer being the sole resident and direct¬ 
ing partner. - Tho work people, who were deeply 
in debt when this new system commenced, besides 
being well lodged, fed, 1 clothed, and the children 
well instructed, had saved three thousand pounds 
sterling in the hands of the writer, which he paid 
them on retiring from the establishment. It is 
yet . going on, as nearly in the same way as the 
gentleman, whom tho writer initiated in his situa-. 
tion, oan conduct it, under the ohanging circum¬ 
stances of commerce and manufactures. The wri- 

xver has been directly opposed to the perma- 
; continuance <ff the manufacturing system as 
established, because he knows that it is cal¬ 
culated of necessity to produce the oppressors and 
the oppressed, and to deteriorate and degrade any 
population, and ultimately, if persevered in, ruin 
any country, however superior by nature and other 
Robert Owen. 
City, March 15, 1847. 


We regret to see the editor of the Era out in 
defence of the constitutionality of slavery. Re¬ 
ally, we had supposed he had been assigned his 
position for a better and more noble purpose, and 
'e not now certain whether we were mistaken 
letber he has missed his way. 

: labors to prove that a Government deriving 
its just powers from the voluntary consent of the 
•ned. ean practice slavery. This may be true, 
ise Governments, like individuals, may do 
wrong; but they oannot do it without going be¬ 
yond the limits of their legal power. We leave 
florality of the thing entirely out of the ques- 
and take merely a legal or constitutional 
of the subject. There is no portion of the 
people so thoroughly governed as slaves, and hence 
no Government sustaining slavery can derive the 
power to sustain slavery from the voluntary con¬ 
sent of the governed, unless the slaves voluntarily 
consent. Tho Government has physical power to 
snpport slavery,, but that it has constitutional 
power wc do not believe. We believe that the 
existence of slavery has been an outrage upon 
plain wi’ittenlaw, ever since the Constitution was 
adopted. 

In proof that the slave trade was practiced in 
accordance with English law, the following, among 
other things, are said: 

“ Besides, why was it found necessary to agitate 

long and earnestly to procure a law abolishing 
the slum trade between Africa and the British 
dominions, if that trade was never legalized by 
Great Britain ?” 

This question may be answered by asking an¬ 
other. “Why was it necessary to agitate so long 
and earnestly to procure” the decision which was 
made by the Court of King’s Bench in the Som¬ 
erset case, in 1773, if slaveholding in England 
i never legalized in Great Britain?” Thcan- 
. is plain ; it was because the authox’ities were 
inclined not to enforce the law. That decision 
did not make slavery unlawful in England; it 
only declared it to be unlawful; it had been un¬ 
lawful ever since the granting of the great charter 
of English liberty, first granted by King John, 
and afterwards confirmed by Henry the third, his 


with “abolition,” but do not like the connection 
with those who favor that heresy, and express 
great lovefor “ their fathers and brethren” of the 
Baltimore conference. 

A resolution was submitted by the Rev. A. 
Griffith, to the effect that all letters and communi¬ 
cations relating to the “ so-called plan of separa¬ 
tion,” and the several divisions, especially in tt>i> 
Northern Neck of Virginia, be referred to a 

-members, to be eh ’ ’ ’ ' 

the committee report, &c. 

The mover delivered his views. He contended 
that thei’e was no “plan of separation;” that it 
was only “so-called,” as was expressed in the res¬ 
olution. Conference should take action in the 
premises. They found “ infractions” of this “ plan” 
by those living in the slave States, who were en¬ 
trenched on free territory, &c. 

The Rev. Mr. Nndall remarked that lie did not 
wish to be unnecessarily excited. He could not 
forbear saying, however,,that members of the eon- 
ference had acknowledged that there is a plan of 
separation, and he hoped that they would not de¬ 
part from it. He moved that the word “ so-called” 
lie stricken out. He feared these words would 
“give offence to our Southern brethren.” 

The Rev. Mr Emory submitted a few remarks, 
and advocated the passage of tho resolution. 

The Rev. H. Sheer thought that the president- 
could appoint a committee satisfactox-ily, and that 
there was no necessity for electing one by ballot. 

, Some further remarks were made, and the mo¬ 
tion of Mr. Nadall to strike out the words “ so-call¬ 
ed” [plan of separation] was laid on the table- 
ayes 130, noes 45. 

The resolution was modified, authorizing the 
appointment by the president of a committee of 
nine, (as wc were informed by one of the preach¬ 
ers.) and subsequently agreed to. 

LATER FROM MEXICO—TRIUMPH OF THE 
CHURCH. 

The New York Sun has receivod advices from 
Havana to the 28th ultimo, Vera Cruz to the 8th. 
city of Mexico to the 5th. 

The Church had triumphed. Santa Anna had 
yielded to its demands, and the clergy proposed a 
loan to the Government, of $450,000 a month. A 
bill, introduced in Congress at the instance of 
Santa Anna, to repeal the confiscation law, was 
expected to he passed. 

The Mexican army was in great distress, and 
Santa Anna had commenced the work of levying 
supplies. 

“ Santa Anna had forwarded a desponding let¬ 
ter to the Government. He replies to the charge 
of apathy made against him, paints the hor¬ 
rible destitution of his forces, reiterates his and 
their protestations of valor and patriotism, and de¬ 
clares his' readiness to retire to private life, or to 
go again into foreign exile, if Congress think best. 
If they wish him to remain at the head of the army, 
they know his firm resolution, which is, to meet 
the enemy, and to win imperishable glory for his 
country, by death or victory. He adds, that ho 
is about to meet the enemy. The capture of the 
American detachments had roused some enthusi¬ 
asm. The letter was dated 26th January. His 
proclamation announcing his departure from San 
Luis fox* Saltillo, datod 27th, has already been 
published ; and it is worthy of note that it was 
forwarded to Tampico, without that of the 20th. 

“Active preparations for defence were making at 
Vera Cruz, as late as the 7th. Tho national 
bridge and Point Chiquihuite are receiving for¬ 
midable additions to their strength. An act passed 
the State Legislature, conferring all necessary pow¬ 
er upon the Governor, in fortifying the city. We 
remark, however, that the rumox-ed evacuation of 
Vera Cruz, announced at Tampico, may have been 
founded upon orders Issued since the 7th ultimo.” 

General Rejon, the new Secretary of State, is 
to be the principal manager of the negotiation with 
this country. 

FROM SANTA FE. 

Correspondence of the St. Louis Republican. 

Santa Fe, Jan. 6,-1847. 

Major M. Lewis Clarke leaves this morning, 
with six pieces of artillery and one hundred and 
twenty men, to march to the snpport of Col. Doni¬ 
phan. He will probably be able to reach El Paso 
by the 22d instant, which may possibly be too late 
to aid in the taking of the place. What Col. D.’s 
future movements are to be we are riot positively 
informed. When joined by Major Clarke, his 
force will consist of about a thousand nxen, with 
which force it would seem to be an act of temerity 
to march on Chihuahua, though it is rumored that 
such is Col. D.’s intention. 

We regret to lose from our city Capt. Weight- 
man’s company of artillery, which leaves this 
morning. The whole battalion of Major Clarke, 
officers and men, are decided favorites of the com! 
munity here, in consequence of their strict dis¬ 
cipline, and invariably gentlemanly conduct.. I 
consider them as efficient a corps as can be found 
in the army. • 

FROM THE ARMY’. 

Some time during the week, a sensation was cre¬ 
ated by the report that an engagement had taken 
place between Santa Anna and Gen. Taylor, the 
latter having fallen hack on Monterey. Three 
Mexioans, it is stated, brought the news to Tam¬ 
pico. They announced that Arista Was severely 
wounded, and the Mexicans, after a hard-fought 
battle, were defeated. ’ Subsequent advices, bow- 
discredit the rumor. 

it some time past I have been advised, tbi-ofigh 
a channel in which I can confide, that there was a 
plan in progress in Mexico to make Santa Anna 
' r, with full and complete powers te make 
peace or war. as ho deemed most expedient. My 
informant added, that Santa Anna would be sus¬ 
tained by the Church, and, havingthe army under 
his command, the revolution could be effected 
without bloodshed. It is supposed that our Gov¬ 
ernment is acquainted with this scheme .—New 
York Correspondence of Nat. Intel!. 


POST OFFICE LAWS. 

We shall publish in another number the n 
Post Office Laws. Meantime, it is important that 
the following provisions should be known at c 
Postages remain as they were. 

It is made illegal to deposit* two Idlers in the 
same envelope or package, directed to lUffe.nnt versons. 
The penalty is $10, one-half to the informer. 
There is. hoxvcver, a proviso that the law shall not 
apply to packages sent lo foreign countries. 

Newspapers no: sag from the office of puMicu 
are subject to-three Cents postage, which must he paid 

So also all handbills and circulars. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Here is the table of the New' Hampshire 1 
ot (Democratic) for Governor only : 

1847. 1846. 

Williams. Colby. Bern/. WiWms. Colin/. 

Buckingham -1,1X3 3.271 1290 3,547 2,747 

» ?;!to SI 


4,019 1,714 

■MUG 3,402 
2,031 2,.107 

3 ]I ?7 2] W6 


Merrimack 4,091 2,210 1,222 

HJllsUornugll 5,104 3,932 1,143 

ClienhifO 2,2’>3 2,735 -~ 

Sullivan 1,590 1,27(1 

Grafton 4,149 2,550 I 


Total 28,316 20,385 8,175 24,744 17,028 10,R 

Majority against Williams, 221 ; ditto in 18-. 
5,351. Thirty-four towns to come in, (mainly 
Coos.) which last .year gave Williams 2.2(11, Colby 
629, Kerry 425. Should they do the' samo this 
year,Williams will have 983 majority in the State. 

To the Seriate, six Democ,i’ats and three Whigs 
are chosen, and perhaps one more of each party; 
to the Council, one Whig, and probably four 
Democrats. 

The Patriot thinks the House will stand. 150 
Administration. 134 “Allied,” when the returns 
tire all in. 

For Congress, the Patriot states the plurality 
of Moulton and Jenness over Wilson and Good¬ 
win at 700 each, but admits that the first lacks 
800 and the second 1,200 of an elcotx'ou. 

UNFAVORABLE COMMENCEMENT OF LORD 

ELGIN'S ADMINISTRATION—RENEWAL or 

OUTRAGES IN CANADA. 

The spring election for charter officers com¬ 
menced In Montreal on the 1st instant, and riot 
ruled rampant in that oily as usual. The Mi- 
nerve newspaper of that day says: 

“ As early as Friday and Saturday last, armed 
bodies overran the streets, yelling vociferously. 
At an early hour this morning, a mob of most for¬ 
bidding mien, mostly in rags, among whom were 
several ‘gentlemen’ disguised,’seized on the carts 
of the cartmen, and rushed through the streets, 
screeching ana groaning, and proceeded to the 
different, polls where our (the Liberal) candidates 
were in majority, took forcible possession of the 
registers, and tore them into pieces. Toward noon, 
the infuriated band arrived at one ot' the polls of 
the East Ward, where N. Dumas, Esq., presided. 
The votes were taken in the weigh house of Bon- 
seeours market. The rioters laid hold ofthe fifty- 
two pound weights, with which they burst in tho 
door. One of them then presented a pistol to Mr. 
Dumas’s breast, and demanded the hooks. They 
were told that Mr. Orr, the 1 Constitutional’ can¬ 
didate, was in majority. Thereupon they retired, 
but soon learning the contrary, and that the Lib¬ 
erals were ahead, they returned to the number of 
five hundred, laid hands on a book, and tore it in 
pieces. Fortunately, it was the list of those hav¬ 
ing the right to vote, and not the poll book. The 
appearance of these riotous ruffians prevented 
many peaceable citizens from voting. 

“ Tlfo troops were called out in various election 
districts, but the voters had not much confidence 
in such protection. Toward four o’clock, the 
‘Constitutional’allies made a,final onset at the 
polls of the East Ward. They attacked numbers 
of citizens, and destroyed much property. The 
stores were obliged to bo closed. The officer com¬ 
manding the troops had previously dismissed his 
men 1 because there was no riot,’ ' A few minutes 
afterward, the marauders arrived, and riot ruled 
rampant 1” 

THE FUGITIVE SLAVE CASE. 

The decision of tho court in this ease is thus 
stated in the National Intelligencer: 

Wharton Jones, plaintiff, vs. John Van Zand/— 

i a certificate of division in opinion between the 
judges of the circuit court of the United States 
for Ohio. Mr. Justice Woodbury delivered the 
opinion of this court, that under the 4th section 
ot the act of 12th Februai'y, 1793, respecting fu¬ 
gitives from justioe, and persons escaping from the 
service of tbeir masters, on a charge for harbor¬ 
ing and concealing fugitives from labor, that no¬ 
tice in writing by the claimant or his agent, — 
general notice to the public in a newspaper, is r . 
necessary; that clear proof of the knowledge of the 
defendant that he knew the colored person was a 
slave and fugitive from labor is sufficient to charge 
him with notice; that a claim of the fugitive from 
labor need not precede or accompany the notice; 
that any overt act so marked in its character as to 
show an intention to elude the vigilance of the 
xr or his agent, and is calculated to attain 
such an object, is a harboring of the fugitive with¬ 
in tlie statute; and that tho said act of Gongvess 
of 12th Februai'y, 1793, is not repugnant either 
to the Constitution ofthe United States, or to the 
ordinance ofCongress, adopted July, 1787. “ for t he 
government of the Territory ofthe United States 
northwest of the river Ohio.” 

The legislature of Maryland adjourned last 
Thursday morning, after a session of 73 days, and 
the passage of 365 laws. The bill to prohibit the 
arrest- and imprisonment of non-residents of Ma¬ 
ryland, on coming into the State, for debts con¬ 
tracted beyond its limits, was passed. 

On a recent visit to Philadelphia, we put up at 
the Franklin House. We found it a spacious, 
well-arranged, well-furnished, and wcll-kopt house. 
Our old friend D. K. Minor, the proprietor, spares 
no pains to please his guests. See his card. N. 

The Boston Relief Committee have accepted the 
offer of Capt. R. B. Fori* to convey their contri¬ 
butions to Ireland withTho United States ship 
Jamestown. At the suggestion ot Capt. Forbes, 
the Boston Committee havo authorized the ship to 
be victualled and manned, out of tho charitable 
contributions given to buy bread for the starving 
people of Ireland. 

Another Major General Declined.—' The 
Savannah Republican learns, on good authority, 
that Col. Camming has declined accepting tho ap¬ 
pointment of major general, conferred upon him 
by the President. The reasons, says the Repub¬ 
lican, that have prompted Col. C. are. as wo under¬ 
stand them, in keeping With the other acts of his 
public career, and reflect singular honor upon him. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

JANUARY TERM, 1847. 

Tuesday, March 2, l§47. 

No. 134, 

Miners! Bank of Dubuque against Tnn United 

States. 

In error to the Supreme Court of Iowa I_ 

tory. Mr. Chief Justice Taney delivered the 
opinion ofthe Court, dismissing the caise for wai 
of jurisdiction. 

No. 141. 

nited States, Plaintiff; E. Brjckss, Defendm 

On a certificate of division of opinion from the 
Circuit Court Of the United States for Michigan. 
Mr. Chief Justice Tanf.y delivered the opinion of 
tho Court, dismissing and remanding the case, be- 
! no point .within the meaning of the act of 
Congress was certified. 

No. 101. 

J. C. Shepperd against John Wilson. 

Mr. Chief Justice Taney delivered the opinion 
ofthe Court, overnxling the motion to dismiss this 

No. 40. 

THE DE SOTO AND LUDA CASE. 

N. S'. Waring et at... Appellants; Thomas Clarke 

Appeal from the Circuit Court of tho United 
States for Louisiana, Mr. Justice Wayne de¬ 
livered the opinion of the Court, affirming the de¬ 
cree ofthe Circuit Court, with costs and damages 
at six per cent, per annum. In this opinion is dis¬ 
cussed the question of admiralty jurisdiction, so 
far as it is brought up by the facts in this case; 
and it is held that the admiralty jurisdiction in 
force at the time of the adoption of tho Constitu¬ 
tion, is not the admiralty jurisdiction now in force 
within the United States: and that the admiralty 
jurisdiction in the United States extends to all 
cases. Sic, within the ebb and flow of tbo tide. 
Mr. Chief Justice Taney and Mr. Justice Woon- 
Ht'nv dissenting. Mr. Justice Grier also di 
senting. 

No. 27. 

THE LEXINGTON CASE: 

Mr. Justice McLean gave notice that, in eo 
sequence ofthe indisposition ofthe Chief Justice 


and the absence of one of the Associate Justices, 
the Court hnd directed a continuance and a re- 
argument of this case on the second Monday of 
Dec ember next. 

Thursday, March 4, 1847'. 

No. 15: 

John Scott f.t al., Plaintiffs in Error; Detroit 
Yount; Men’s Society.' Defendants in Hr,or. 

In error to Supreme Court of Michigan. Mr. 
Justice Woodbury delivered the opinion of I he 
Court, dismissing the case for want of jurisdiction, 
and holding that the admission of new States is a 
question lor the decision ofthe legislative and po¬ 
litical, not the. judicial power. Mr. Justice Mc¬ 
Lean dissenting, and holding that ( lie time of t he 
admission of new States is a question of law. Mr. 
Justice Daniel also dissenting. 




5, 1847. 


the 


THE GAINES CASE. 

Mr. Justice Wayne announced that, the Jiislites 
who sftt in this case would take it under sdnSe- 
ment, and that, the counsel might, if they saw 
proper, indicate to the Court such points in 
record as bore upon the question of Mrs. Gai 
heirship. 


No. 46.; 

Commercial Sank or Cincinnati, Plmnlffs in 
Error ; Eunice Buctuncuiam’s Executors. De- 

fendtmts in Error. 

In error to tho Supreme Court of Ohio; Mr. 
Justice Grier delivered tho opinion ofthe Court, 
dismissing the writ of error for want, of jurisdic- 


In error to the Supreme Court of Massachu¬ 
setts. 

No. 14. 

Andrew Pierce et at,, against The State of 
New Hami'SHiRi?. 

^ In error to the Supreme Court of New Ilamp- 
No. 100. 

Joel Fletcher against: State of Rhode Island. 
In error to the Supreme Court of Rhode Island. 
The judgments in these cases were affirmed wit l> 
costs. Opinions delivered by Mr. Chief Justice 
Taney. Mr. Justice McLean, Mr. Justice Catron. 
Mr. Justice Daniel, Mr. Justice Woodbury, and 
Mr. Justice Grier. 


THE FLORIDA CASE. 

. Curtis bt al., Appellants; J. I. Inekabity, 
Respondent. 

Mr. Justice McLean gave notice that the Court 
would take this case under advisement. 

The Court was then adjourned to the time and 
place appointed by law. 

For the National Era. 

CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

An estimate, of the. ,fnantity of each of the. following 
staples, raised m the United States', during the year 
1846, With the value, of each production, according 
to the. prices they bore in the New York market on 
the. 1st of December last, viz; 

Cotton, 760,000,000 pounds, worth - $73,150,000 
Oats, 179,528.800 bushels, worth - 09.507,410 
Ilice, 97.741,500 pounds, worth - 3^786,483 

Barley, 5,076,000 bushels, worth - 3,434.343 

Rye, 29,892.500 bushels, worth - 25,405.012 
Wheat, 1 17,202,800 bushels, worth - 121,011,891. 
Indian corn, 459,066,900 hush., worth 314,871,820 
| Taken from the' Secretary ofthe Treasury's 
letter to Congress, on the finances, December 10, 
1840—Pub. Doc. No. 7, page 47.| 

“ The hog crop of the United States, this year, 
is three times tho worth of the cotton crop. The 
standing army of swine consume annually two 
hundred million bushels of corn .”—[Pjittadctjdtia 
United States Gazelle, February 5. 1 S’ 17. page 1, col¬ 
umn 5 th.] W. G. 


Baltimore, March 10,2 I’. 111. 
Flour .—Tliera la more firmness in tlie Bonr market to-ilay 
A sale of 200barrels HonrarJ street branUa, at $5.4;;. Holders 
are generally asking $5.88, aud some unwilling to take less 
than $0. Guru meal at $4.38 which is the present price. 
Grain .—The receipts of wheat are small. We note small 

nary to goto at 110 a*! ls'centx* Salesfof wliite ctnfat 'to a 
73 cents, and of yellow at 77 a 7S cents; oats, 45 a 47 cents • 
rye. 85 cents; clover seed, $5.12 to $5.37. 

Provisions .—Mess pork at $15.5U a $10. Sales of 120,000 

fa l m° a l : u.7 Ud )’ rime at ® a!i0 ” Sales of £«o. 1 


Beef Cuttle .—There .were 450 head of beeves ottered at the 

.x Washington, and the balance <330 headl^we^purchased 
by city butchers at $3 a $4 per 100 pounds on the hoof, eiiual 
to $6 net, and averaging $3.02, showing an improvc- 

3 


transpired. Flour y 
ported afc$4.37 U Gr 


ered at $5.70, 
ale of 500 bar 
all kinds inac 
nts. Clover 8 
Id bring 41 oei 


Liverpool, at Gs. freight, sold at $6.75. 1,000 barrels Genes 
liour, May 15, at $6, 1,(00 do. op. North river, at $6.75. 
Corn. —8,000 busheis or them, one week after river, 



they may require, at tlie Morris House, respecting th 
ings of the Divisions in Philadelphia. 

March It.—2m _T. FLETCHER, Propri eto 


J OHN JOLLIFFK, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Of¬ 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourth 

Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. g! Bailey, Nefl & Brothers, 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co.. Cin¬ 
cinnati : Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell, HiUj*boi - oiis>h, 
Ohio; A. W. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, GaTUpolis; N. 
Barrier, Esq., West Union. Ohio ; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence 
burg, Indiana; S. Galloway. Columbus. Ohio; Col. J. Taylm 
Newport, Kentucky; Gen. R. Collins, Maysviile, Kentucky. 


Washington, D. C., practices 
Jnited States, and iu the eo - 
he District of Columbia; an 
vith Congress, 
Office Departi 


*u' 


:e, oiHce of Indian Affairs, Pater 


y Land Office, 


W l 


ILLIAM B. JARVIS, J 


le profession, of all kinds, punc- 


QPENCER & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors a 
O Law, Syracuse. New York. 

Office, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. 23.—tf JOHN W. NORTH. 


Agent, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Pb 4 1 ' 


promptly attended, to. 


QTANLEY MATTHEWS, Attorney and Counsellor at. 
O Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia, 


B IGELOW & PEUGH, General Agents :... _ 

Claims before Congress and the Executive Departments; 

. 


ot every month, and from Liverpool the I2th ot every month. 

From Philade/phiu to Liverpool. 

Thomas P. Cope, Capt. F. 11. Miereken—February 25, June 
25, October 25. 

Soranak, (new,) Capt. E. Turley-Mareh 25, July 25, No- 
pt. A. Turley—April 25, August 25, Decern- 
v,) Capt. S. W. Miereken—May 2-5, September 






punctually, taking advantage of the tow and ici 

Passage to Liverpool, $80; to Philadelphia, 
incs. H. Sc A. COPE & CO., Philad 

Jan. 7. BROWN, SHIPLEY .& CO. 


Washington City, 


ferring ifagn „ . , . 

'.— style of portraits 


awarded. —Tke. proprietor of the Plmnbe Na- 


•r ten dollars, ineltuling the original Dagnerreotvpe. 
205 Baltimore street, Baltimore, adjoining Campbe) 

SSl'ttmy, New York. 





THE NATIONAL ERA. 


THE FALSE COIN CASE. the coin of the l 
Maunda Fox. Plaintiff in Error; Tub State of time, questioned i 
Ohio. Defendant in Error. been m the exerci 

Mr. Confer the PlaMff « Error th the' 

Malmda Fox was indicted in the court of com- t] 10 or i mc 

moa pleas in Ohio, for passing counterfeit cur- n °‘ t ps |: r t with it. 
rent coin, oonyioted of the alleged offence, and t ; on of . t j lc 
sentenced to imprisonment in the penitentiary of e of Q on 

that State. The case was carried to the supreme r(jarfl 
court of Ohio, in bank, and the judgment of the ‘j t F a stior 

court below affirmed. It was then brought up lindv of a St 

here on a writ of error, to test the validity of the J 

ladSof the State of Ohio, to provide for the pun-, ^ Qn law T]lig 
ishment of passing counterfeit coin of the United the j? ot j era i q ov< ) 
States. But if this power 

The Constitution vests in Congress the power c0iu . ts w i ie ,. e ; s t 
to coin money, to regulate the value thereof, and . the Constitute 
of foreign coin, and to provide for punishing the .» vn i.ihitof 

counterfeiting of the current ooin of the United 1 , i 

States. It further vests the judicial power of the • , ’ ■ 

United States in such courts as Congress shall or- timnowei 

dain and establish, and extends the judioial power „ 

to all cases in law arising under the Constitution u i s u ~ „”. la 
and laws of the United States, and to eontrover- ■a , 
sics to which the United States shall be a party. gfeltes b - th) 
Taking these provisions of the Constitution in u t ; t ® m 
connection, it is evident that the General Govern- Ilbetried 
ment, and not the States, has entire jurisdiction tlin p,' 
legislatively and judicially over the subject of the StS, 
coin of the United States. rcsuU is liabilit 

But it is nevertheless urged that the States • V civil oifi 
have the power to punish the uttering of false coin, t tho , . f thl 
because in that clause in the Constitution which , f 
prohibits the States from coining money there is ■■ . , ’ 

no prohibition against their making laws to punish ' 

the passing of counterfeit current coin. This nr- “ cilb^on here 
gument lias no foundation. There is a number of , raar( *j ne throuul 
exclusive powers conferred by the Constitution • , 

upon Congress ; such as the power to lay impost bvthe . ws of th 
duties, to regulate commerce, &c. j and yet the 
States arc forbidden from exercising those powers, . h w > v 
though there is no express prohibition to that of! E“de? tl 


TJrr 8 no M collision hMe - 17 Mass -’ P- 515 ’ 5 ' SU-ikingout of the declaration then, all the 

„„ Wheaton, p. 31. averments ot possession and property, the obliga- 

is found in the consideration that thev are exeln ’ The savin S clause in the 20th section of the act tion of Andrew to labor by law will rest upon tho 
^ of Congress of 1825 may ho regarded as an ex- proposition that he was the plaintiff’s slave. Can 

i i witl, tl.o JrnJr f , ' S '° U l l jlosition of the opinion of Congress in favor of the. the court infer from the fact that he was a slave, 

Congress g of supremacy to by the States of at least concurrent that he was held to labor in Kentucky ? Surely not; 


leave with the States the power to punish the The Constitution says that the fugitive from 
crime of uttering counterfeit coin. In their view, labor shall be delivered up, on claim of the party to 
counterfeiting the coin referred to debasing the whom such labor nmy be due. The law of 1793 
coin, not to uttering false coin. And it has been says, that when any one shall harbor or couoeol 
hold by the courts, that the power to punish of- the fugitive from labor, after notice that such per- 
fences against the coin of the United was not di- son was a fugitive from labor, shall pay and for- 
vested out of tho original States by the grant to feit, &c. Here the claim of the Constitution and 
the United States.—2 Bailey's S. Car. Rep., p. 40 ; the notice of the law are identical, but the decla- 
3 Wheeler's S. Car. Crum. Ca., p. 015. ration dispenses with both claim and notice. It is 

The power of the States over offences against silent throughout as to a claim which is rendered 
the ooin of the United States is now, for the first indispensable by the Constitution, and besides is 
time, questioned in this court. The States have erroneous in showing facts which are irrelevant, 
been in the exercise of it for fifty years, and no in- The person to whom harborage and concealment 
convenience has resulted. The States have never are denied is a fugitive who is held to labor in 
parted with the power of protecting themselves Kentucky, under the laws thereof, and who has 
against the orimc of uttering false coin. They can- escaped into Ohio. No such person is described 
not part with it. It is necessary to the preserve- in the declaration. The averments, if designed to 
tion of tho body politic from evils which no vigil- show that Andrew was held to labor to the plain- 
anoe of the General Government oould possibly tiff, under tho laws of Kentucky, are bad, because 
reach. they are argumentative. Facts must be stated in 

It is a question of criminal jurisdiction within pleading, not argued. The allegations that An- 
the body of a State, cognizable by the inherent drew was a slave, was property, and was possessed 
power of the courts thereof, according to the com- by the plaintiff, constitute an argument; and it is 
mon law. This power was never surrendered to. a bad argument, because it proceeds upon the 
the Federal Government or to the Federal courts, ground that all slavery is lawful. But slavery is a 
But if this power was surrendered to the Foderal condition that may be by law or without law. It 
courts, where is the proof? It is not to he found is the subjugation of one person to the power of 
in the Constitution in express terms. The States another, and deprives him of all rights whatever, 
are not prohibited by the Constitution, in express A person deprived of his liberty by the operation 
words, from exercising this power. And its exer- of law is a slave, a mere slave; and yet he may not 
cise by a State is not totally and absolutely repug- be held to labor to any person by the laws. Prop- 
nant to the powers granted to the Federal Gov- erty and possession are predicated as incidents to 
eminent.—32 d No. of Federalist. the relation of master and slave; but the terms 

It is urged, that the jurisdiction of the State have no foundation in law, and are essentially 
courts over offences against the coin of the United false. To aver that Andrew was the property of 
States brings the State courts and the Federal tho plaintiff, and in the possession of the plaintiff, 
courts into collision, because an offender is liable contradicts the proposition that Andrew was held 
to be tried twice for the same offence, contrary to to labor by law. Slaves can make no contracts, 
the Constitution. There are two systems of laws They are held by force, and can assume no obi i- 
in force in the United States; and the necessary gations. None but a reasoning, moral, accounta- 
rcsult is, liability to their penalties and provi- ble being can be held to labor by lam. Hence the 
sions. A civil officer of the United States is liable Constitution and the law of 1793 speak of persons; 
to tho laws of tho United States for impeachment for persons, and not things, oan be held by force of 
and loss of office, and at the same time to the civil legal obligation. Slavery obliges us to subvert 
or criminal laws of tho State in which he resides, the principles of justice, and to confound the broad- 
aooordiug to the naturo of his offence. There is est distinctions in nature. The right of individ- 
no collision here. A soldier of the United States, ual property is derived from the consent of the 
marching through the body of a State, if he com- Creator, when he gave to man dominion over the 
mils murder, is triable and punishable for murder earth; but man was excepted from that gift. He 
by the laws of the State in which the murder is could not be reduced into the possession of hisiel- 
committed, and at tho same time is triable and low-man; for the mind, the soul, the heart, the af- 
punishable by a military court martial for the feetions of man are independent of all human 
offence, under the laws of the United States, power. 

There is no collision here.—17 Mass., p. 515; 5 Striking out of the declaration, then, all the 
Wheaton, p. 31. averments of possession and property, the obiiga- 


That the powers granted to Congress over the 
coin are supreme and exclusive, a consideration of 
the object to be effected by the grant of those and 
kindred powers, will fully prove. Noscitur a so- 
ciis. Uniformity in tho high powers of Govern¬ 
ment is the great object of all government; and it 
is evident that uniformity in their exercise cannot 
he attained, unless they be conferred upon the 
Government supremely and exclusively. 


criminal jurisdiction, and it is found in all the ft 
laws of tho United States providing for the pun- b 
ishment of crime. h 

The court adjourned till to-morrow. h 

-- q 

Monday, February 22, 1847. 

Mr. Justice Nelson delivered the opinionof the 
court iu the ease of Maliiula Fox. against the State r ! 
of Ohio, affirming the decision of the court below £ 


elusive cognizance of all crimes and offences cog¬ 
nizable under the authority of tho. United States, 
except where that act otherwise provided, or the 
laws of the United States should otherwise direct, 
and concurrent jurisdiction with the district 
courts of the crimes and offences cognizable there¬ 
in. Under this provision, the case before the court 
was properly cognizable by the circuit court of 
the United States. But the defendant in error 
relies upon the saving section of the act of Con¬ 
gress of March 2d, 1825, for the power which the 


d offences oog- ishment of uttering false coin within its limits. 
United States, The points taken were: that the power given by 
rovidod, or the the Constitution to the General Government to 
herwise direct, punish the counterfeiting of the current- coin is a 
i the district limited power, and must be confined strictly to the 
gnizable there- punishment of the crime of creating false coin ; that 
lefove the court the Constitution is not intended to set limits to 
ircuit court of the powers of the States, hut to the powers of the 
ndant in error Foderal Government; that the power to punish 
le act of Con- all other offences against the current coin, except 


for hemight be a lawful slave in Kentucky, and yet 
be held by no obligation to labor. He might be 
held to labor there, and yet not be a slave. A 
legal obligation to labor issupposed to he a conse¬ 
quence of slavery, if tolerated by Jaw ; hut a slight 
examination of the subject will show that such ob¬ 
ligation is not the indispensable attribute of that 
relation. The Princes of India, the barbarous Af¬ 
rican chiefs, and the Indian warriors, are all slave¬ 
holders ; but they distinguish between the subject 
of menial servitude, and the heroic prisoner who 
is detained in bondage for a ransom, a hostage, or 
a sacrifice. 

But the declaration says that Andrew was held 
to labor. Now, the fugitive who shall not he har¬ 
bored must be a person who is held to labor by 
virtue of the municipal law for another person, 
and who, escaping from his servitude, may be 
seized or arrested. This part of the Constitution 
and the statute was framed in derogation of natu¬ 
ral and social rights. The lawful presumption. 


e offence of counterfeiting it, not having been therefore m favor of every 


and that, therefore, the law of the State of Ohio! from legaLobligatioi 


of this Unhappy Andrew, is, that he is free 


under which the plaintiff in error was convicted n S. ht m , ev « r y social fete to give shelter, comfort, 
and is now enduring punishment, is not in viola! and_ sustenance to the fugitive, is sustained by 
tion of the Constitution of the United States or of divine law; and the act of 1793, ini forbidding hos- 
any law passed by Congress.-? Peters , 243. * P^alxtxes to a class exceptedfrom the rest of man- 

Mr Tustice McLean dissenting kind, is in derogation ot the rights of citizenship. 

'_ Therefore, a law that does such things must be 

Thursday March 4 1847 construed strictly. The plaintiff, who complains 

that his debtor has been wrongfully harbored, 
rAMATfON OF FUGITIVES FliOM SERVICE. mus t show that he was held to labor under the 
THE VAN ZANDT CASE. laws of the State from which he has fled, and. 

No. 37. when demanding the penalty for forbidden eliari- 


State of Ohio claims over the offences against the divested out of the States, remains with theStates; ? ven , , 8 Anurew,is, mat ne is tree 

coin made punishable by that act. Section 26th and that, therefore, the law of the State of Ohio, .°“ lcgalobligations o menial servitude, lhe 
or that law enacts that nothing in that act (March under which the plaintiff in error was convicted! ri f? ht m , evcr y social state to give shelter, comfort, 
2d, 1825) shall be construed to deprive the courts and is now enduring punishment, is not in viola- and. sustenance, to the fugitive, is sustained by 
of the individual Sl ates of jurisdiction under the tion of the Constitution of the United States or of ^ ; an , t ie aot °5 ^ oa " 

laws of the several States over offences made pun- any law passed by Congress.-? Peters, 243. * R^es to a class excepted from the rest ot man- 

ishahle by that act. P Mr. Justice McLean dissenting. ’ kind, is m derogation ot the rights of citizenship. 

The Judiciary act expressly confers on the cir- - Therefore, a law that does such things must be 

Thursday. March 4, 1847. that*^ Ms (totta. 

S ,!Ea ;™ ™ S “ K - sfcow that he was held to labor under the 

root. Now, the Judiciary act does not make any P H R VAN ZANDT CASE - la f 8 the ^ trom which, he has fled and. 

provision contrary to this express enactment, giv- No. 37. when demanding the penally- for forbidden eliimi- 

ing the circuit court exclusive jurisdiction over Wharton Jones, Plaintiff; John Van Zandt. ty, must show that the offender had notice that 
crimes, &C.; and there is no law of the United ' Defendant. ' the guest was held contrary to law. This decla- 

S Cates which directs that the States shall have On a certificate of dimsionin opinion betmeenthe Judges [r!' t^bffZitivewas hffidtf^laborfv the of 
fenct' 1 ' of P ^n«frmSX P ^r^ of° tf ° ftU “ ^ *** ™ kwsCwas 

United States, in any Tf itevarkties "then TT ddiverted ^ ° pinion «>,*?*; ^. or ^ ^ 

can it be insisted, that the power of the State of of the Go,lrt: a ?‘ ed i h “ w , the f "£ twe . came to incur these pen- 

Ohio to pass the law under which the plaintiff in That, under the 4th section of the act of the 5 lties i 'what was the nature of the labor to be per- 
error has been convicted of passing counterfeit 1 2th of February, 1793, respecting fugitives from formed, or its duration; or before what court or 
ooin, can he derived from tho 26th section of the justice and persons escaping from the service of tribunal he was tried and condemned. By the 
act of 1S25 ? That section confers no such power their masters, on a charge for harboring and con- llVW s ot Kentucky, a debtor is field to perform a 
directly; it only saves to the States such powers oealing fugitives from labor, the notice in writing, decree of its courts. In an action on such a de¬ 
in the premises as they have not granted to Com by the claimant or his agent in general, to the pub- c ?‘ ee ; w° ul( i a declaration be sustained which 
press. It is the same as if it had said, that nothing ho, in a newspaper, is not necessary; that clear charged merely that the defendant was held to 


iu the act of 1825 shall be construed to deprive 
the courts of the individual States of jurisdiction, 
under suck lam of the several States as they possess 
the power to pass, over offences made punishable 
by that act. 

But even if Congress designed, by the 20th sec- 


hy the claimant or his agent in general, to the pub! crce i wouid a declaration be sustained which 
lie, in a newspaper, is not necessary; that clear charged merely that the defendant was held to 
proof of the knowledge of the defendant that he P er ^°. rm a deeree m favor of the plaintiff, without 
knew the colored person was a slave and fugitive yhowl »g cither the statute, the jurisdiction of the 
from labor, is sufficient to charge him with no- cause of action, or the substance of the 

tice; that a claim of the fugitive from labor need judgment 

not precede or accompany the notice; that any , A S am ,; acfc . describes the fugitive as •‘onq 
overt act, so marked in its character as to show an wll ° 8$*“ esoa P e mto “jU ot ^ r of the sai ,d States.” 


the power to pass laws for the punishment of of¬ 
fences against the current coin of the United 
States, it had no power to do so. This has been 
decided again and again, whore Congress has «t- 


n the States intention to elude tho vigilan 


is harboring of the fugitive within the statute! and went away from out of the service of the plain- 
and that the said act of Congress of 12th of Fel> Kentucky, and came to the defendant m 


> ruary, 1793, is not repugnant either to the Con- 


tempted to transfer to the State courts the express stitution of the United States or to the ordinance 


and that the said act of Congress of 12th of Feb- Kentucky, and came to the defendant m 

ruary, 1793, is not repugnant either to the Con- 0h <’ &c - These words are insufficient to de¬ 
stitution of the United States or to the ordinance scribe the act mentioned in the statute. It is not 
of Congress, adopted July 13, 1787, “for the gov- enough that he “departed and went away” out of 
eminent of the territory o^ the United States the plaintiff’s service nor yet that his departure 
northwest of the river Ohio.” was unlawful, &c. All this nught be true, and 

yet there be no escape. There can be no escape 
The arguments of counsel for defendant were where there is no duress, no watch, no flight, no 
submitted to the court, in printed form, by Mr. pursuit, no effort at recapture. An escape from 


power of trying certain crimes for offences against of Congress, adopted July 13,1787, “ for the gov- 
the laws of the United States, and prosocuting for eminent of the territory of the United States 
penalties incurred by tho violation of those laws, northwest of the river Ohio.” 

Much more do these decisions bear against the Thc Moments of counsel for defendant were 
construction of the 26th seotion of the law of . . . . . . , 

1825, that the States and Congress have concur- submlfc ted to the court, m printed form, by Mr. 
rent power over a subject that the Constitution W, H. Seward and Mr. S.P. Chase. An abstract 
has exclusively confided to the General Govern- of Mr. Seward’s argument is presented in this 
ment.—17 Johnson, p .41; Virginia Oases, p. 321 ; number of tie “National Era” It will he fol- 
2 Virginia Casts, p. 34; 1 Dana, p. *142: 7 Con- , , , i , . , w* ^ 

met., p. 240 ; s. a Lam Rep., p. 300, §-c. ' lowed ty an abstoaot of Ml ” Chase’s argument, 

These authorities all go to prove that neither and ty tbe Opinion of the court at length. 


,n abstract one State into another must be a continuous act. 

, . .. . From these considerations, it is urged that An- 

. 111 t us drew is not described in the declaration as a fugi- 

r ill he fol- ti ve from labor, as required by the law of 1793 ; 
argument, and this being so, even if the defendant had notice 
,tl[ of what is averred in the declaration, he had not 

sufficient legal notice that the recipient of his 
idant. charity was a fugitive from labor within the letter 

lelow for a of the law. 

istructions Further: the declaration docs not sufficiently 
lgment, on show that the alleged fugitive was harbored or 


T , Mr.W.H Seward, fOr the Defendant charity was a fugitive from labor within the letter 

power to transfer its exclusive powers over any Thedefendant moved.in the couit below foi a of the law. 

subject to the States, for any purpose whatever. now 'f’®.* 11 ' of erroneous instructions S urthcr: the declaration docs not sufficiently 

There was no suci t bingos United States coin S iven to arrest ° f J^gfeirt. on show that the alleged fugitive was harbored or 

before the adoption of the Constitution. The the ground ol the insufficiency of thc declaration, concealed by the defendant. The averments arc 
States had their own coins- consequently thc On hearing these motions, the court below re- vague. Where harborage and concealment are 
power of the States over the coins of the United 9 u ’ rod instructions from this tribunal upon four- converted by a statute into crimes, the circuin- 
States, now sought to be established, is not a re- tee " questions-eigiit on the first motion, and six stances which make up the criminality must be 
served power, for it had no existence prior to the on ^° i , • • * • t , ... ^own, to enable the court to determine whether 

Constitution. They granted to Congress all their 1 be declaration ,s ijpufficient, because neither those crimes have been committed. A magistrate 
power over their own coins • and it was after this count sufficiently charges to the defendant notice could not grant a warrant on a complaint that the 
grant that the coins of the United States came into that Andrew was a fugitive from labor. Mr.Jus- aecnsed did steal certain chattels, but there must 
existence The coin of the United States is -i tice McLean > in tl>e court below, held that posi- be an account of the time, place, manner, and cir- 
creation of the Constitution An offence against tiv *> direct, and formal notice was not necessary; cumstances of the act, that it may he known whoth- 
the coin of the United States is therefore an of- that knowledge possessed by the defendant, how- er the talcing of the property be innocent or felo- 
fence against the United States; not against the ever “Warned, was equivalent to or a substitute nious. The words “ wrongfully, unlawfully, wil- 
States for they have no coin and have parted with for Ruch notlce - ‘ ll,s construction of the statute fully, and knowingly,” do not aid the declaration 
all power over their own coin to the United States of is necessary'to support the declaration, in this respect.—Gould’s Pleadings, eh. 4, $ 29. 

by express grant, in the Constitution . : lmt »<* relieves this penal law against liberty and The offence of harboring or concealing must be 

But if it Should be decided that the States have humanlt y of an ex Press condition. What is that fraudulent, and be so described. In Dark’s case, 
incurrent power over the coin of the United condition? After notice. Thc punishment is not (2 North Carolina Law Repository, p. 249,) the 


ss with thc General Government, a necessary 


States and the courts of the State 


concealing be done knowingly and willingly; 


l— action was brought for harboring a slave. The 
r defendant showed he detained the slave under 
t claim of title. The court decided that the action 


Shall a prosecution and a conviction for an offence 
against the coin of the United States, in a State 
court, be a bar against a process for the same 
offence in the Federal courts? And in case of 
conviction in a State court,, to whom is the convict 
to look for the exercise of the Executive clemen¬ 
cy? Who shall interpose between the strifes en¬ 
gendered by such a system of concurrent juris¬ 
dictions? If, en the contrary, it he held that a 
conviction for an offence against the ooin of the 
United States in a State court is not a bar against 
process for the same offence in a Federal court, 
what, becomes of that provision in the Constitm 
tion that declares that, a person shall not be put 
twice in jeopardy of life, or limb for the same of¬ 
fence?—2 Virginia Cases, p. 139; 2 Tyler, p. 587 . 
5 Wheaton, p. 1; Antonio's Case, in S. Car. Rep. • 

7 Connect, llep., p. 54; 1 Green's N. Jersey -Rep., 


tin! United States" it; for harboring or concealing the fugitive after could not be sustained. And the declaration, 1 


offence not ' ce that the master forbids. The expression, ing for a penalty ?iven by a statute, is bad, be- 
a State a f tn notwe contrasts with the terms, knomnghj anti cause it does not show that the action is founded 
3 same m illingly } in another part ofifja^law. It is not with on the statute, or conclude contra forworn statute.— 
Case of Dot i cc , but after notice. The notice is a condition 1 Chitty, p. 358. 

convict I-fi'eeeilent, and must be explicit, certain, direct, and It appears, from the questions certified by tho 

demon- c° m P re hensive. No such notice is averred. court below, that no notice whatever of Andrew’s 

fes en- Mr. Justice McLean held also, as a general prin- legal servitude, or ofhis escape, was communicat- 
iuris- ci PH tiiat the law', when it speaks of notice, does ed by the plaintiff, or any person for him. either 
that a not ““^template notice in writing, unless required in writing or verbally, to the defendant, before he 
of the ty statute, commercial usage, &c., and that know- committed the acts of harboring or concealing 
o-ainst l«dge is equivalent to notice. These principles are oomplained of. If the positions which have been 
court fi eTei ' applied to construing penal statutes. Legal taken be sustained, it is plain that this court must 
ustitu! OQfiditions cannot be waived, when they are bar- inform the court below that the knowledge that 
)0 p.,. riers erected for the protection of the accused. Andrew was a slave and a fugitive, however clear 
ne * 0 £ Harboring and concealing a weary and fainting and however acquired, is not equivalent to the no- 
i. 387 • ®l aTe ) though known as a slave, is not injurious, tice required by the statute, or a substitute for it. 
"pf ; and does not disturb society. It only becomes an The not of 1793 can only be sustained by treating 
y -jilp’ office Under the law of 1793, when persisted in , the notice prescribed by it as a claim of the fugitive 


court below, that no notice whatever of Andrew’s 
legal servitude, or of his escape, was communicat¬ 
ed by the plaintiff, or any person for him, either 
in writing or verbally, to the defendant, before he 
committed the acts of harboring or concealing 
oomplained of. If the positions which have been 


7 Connect.' Ren.’ p. 54; 1 Green's N. Jersey lien! off Ace under tho law of 1793, when persisted in the not ice prescribed by it as a claim of the fugitive 
p jog. ’ ’ ■ J ■■ „f ter notice. The Constitution provides for the by tho master. Such claim could only bo made 

Congress, it is repeated has no right to transfer surrell der of fugitives only when claimed, and the by the master directly or indirectly, and its equiv- 
to another party that which the Constitution has law of 1703 tbe freeman to harbor the alent notice must proceed from him. It must he 

granted it. This has recently been ably sustained slave onl y a f ,e . r notiec of a P llr P oac to reclaim, proved. The proof of harborage and concealment 
in a decision of a State court on a case very near- The construction of tho judge below makes Con- was insufficient. The acts of harborage and con- 
ly similar to this.—:W col. Missouri Ren « ‘t >1 ' * S ress interdict protection and hospitality to the cealment, as presented by the certified questions 

' ’ slave whom no master pursueth. This would be of the court below, are, that the defendant receiv- 

Mr. Stansberry, for the Defendant m Error. injurious to the Blaster as well as inhuman to the ed the fugitive in the suburbs of Cincinnati, at 3 
The offence charged in the indictment is not an slave. If the slave be harbored and concealed, lie o'clock in the morning, from another person, into 
offence against any of the laws of the United will bo in a condition to bo reclaimed; if not, if an open or covered wagon, and conveyed him 
States. If the court should he of a different he be left to die; his services will be lost to the thenoe twelve or fourteen miles. Pursuers, with 
opinion, then it is contended that the power of' master. no authority from the master, appeared and ar- 

punishing for the offence of uttering false coin But the principle that mere knowledge, how- rested the horses. The fugitive leaped from his 
does not belong to Congress; that it is not given ever acquired, is equivalent to direct notice, is seat in the wagon, and escaped. The master after- 


punishing for the offenee of uttering false coin But the principle that mere k 
does not belong to Congress; that it is not given ever acquired, is equivalent to d 
to it by the Constitution. And if the court should not as general, even in commer 
he against us on this point too, then it is submit- supposed. Where it is neccssni 
ted that the jurisdiction of the States over the party, notice must he fully av( 
offence for which the plaintiff in error has been Pleadings, ch. 1. j 13 to 16 ; Do 
convicted is concurrent with that of the United Comyn’s Digest Pleader, pp. 69 —: 


n in commercial law, as is wards approved the attempt at recapture by the 
it is necessary to charge a pursuers. It is a perversion of language to say, 
be fully averred.—Gould’s that these facts prove aiftict of harborage. They 
1.3 to 16; Douglass, p.-683; might prove the defendant guilty of aiding iu the 
der, pp. 69—76. escape o f the fugitive, or of obstructing or hinder- 


This action is founded upon a statute. There ing the claimant ii 


t essential to the offence, ty, in 


The idea of motion, progress, flight, 


the United States, because the Constitution does The defendant may innocently harbor a slave un- or escape, is absolutely excluded.’ 
not, grant to Congress thc power over this offence, til after notice. That notice must be given by him The common law, though it abhors slavery, has 
11. says that Congress shall have power to provide who seeks to subject the defendant to the penalty been made to furnish the forms of remedies for the 
for the punishment of counterfeit big the current of the law. This action is founded on a contract recapture of fugitives.—Natura Brevuim.pp. 16 7. 
coin of the United States. At the formation of created by law. and must he performed by the 168. An action will lie for continuing to employ 
the Constitution, the term counterfeiting had a plaintiff, and no one else. Thc act must be done, the servant of another after notice .—6 Durnford 
known anti definite signification. Fur a hundred because it is a condition precedent. ’ & East, p. 221. There is' no evidence of thc act 

years previous to 17S9, the crime of counterfeiting Again: the present case is similar to one where of harboring, but what is offered in evidence shows 
was ranked as high treason in England, and pun- a previous special request is made a condition to rather the act of removing a fugitive. Neither is 


ishahle as such; whilo tho crime of uttering or liability. It must be averred with particularity, there any evidence of previous notice and claim. 
passing counterfeit coin was ranked as a high mis- Issue may be taken on it, and it must be proved The proof of concealment is likewise defective, 
demeanor, and punishable as such. The crimes as charged.—Comyn’sDig., Condition, 10, 11 ; Da- Harboring or concealment in the act are eon verti- 
were different, and the punishments different —l na’s Abridg. Plead., oh. 177, art. 1,^2 and 3, and hie terms. The act of concealing must he clearly 
East. Pleas of the Crown, p. 162 ; 1 Hale’s P. C., vol. C, p; 26. proved. Concealment implies a place, time, and 

p ,p 14,222; 1 Hankins's P. C., p. 20. It is true, it is averred in the second count, that circumstances of seclusion—a roof, a chamber, a 

The framers of the Constitution, it is fairly pro- the defendant had notice that Andrew was aslave dell, a cave, or some such place of solitude. And 
sumable,' therefore, acted on the well-known deli- of the plaintiff and a fugitive from labor ; but this yet the court below asks this court to inform it 
nition of the crime of counterfeiting ; and, by con- alleged notice is general and vague, and it is not whether the transportation of a person in an open 
fining the power of Congress to the punishment shownhow, when,where,orhywhom,it wasgiven. wagon, attended by eight others, on the high-road 
ef offences against counterfeiting, intended to So vague an averment is as had as no averment. from Cincinnati to Lebanon, is a concealment or 


not! Such a carriage, under such circumstances, 
can afford no harborage, can ftirnish no conceal¬ 
ment. Again: there is no proof that Andrew es¬ 
caped from Kentucky into Ohio, tie was found 
in Ohio by the defendant. It has been decided 
that escape doe* not apply to a case where the slave 
has been carried out of the State by the master, 
and the slave then delivers himself by flight—4 
Wash., p. 396. 

But we contend that the law Of 1793 is in con¬ 
flict with the ordinance of 1787, and is therefore 
void. Some receive the Constitution as the Gospel 
of Emancipation, and others as the Covenant of 
Slavery. Truth is doubtless found in both these 
opinions. The Constitution, in its general scope 
and spirit, recognises tho absolute natural rights of 
mankind. On the other hand, it contains provisions, 
adopted by way of compromise, to fortify slavery’. 
Slavery is the privation of that liberty which is 
the birthright of all men. It is the result of physi¬ 
cal force iu rude communities, and never disap¬ 
pears until intellectual and moral agencies are 
fully developed. Let it go by what namo it may, 
it is always the subjection of the weak to the 
strong. African slavery is the compensation for 
tho loss of feudal villeinage in West Europe. The 
emancipation of Europe drew after it the desecra¬ 
tion of a new continent. Labor was wanted by 
the nations of Europe to reclaim the new world 
from the dominion of nature. Voluntary labor 
was held on terms too high for contract, and phys¬ 
ical force ssught and subjugated involuntary la¬ 
bor. Slavery, wherever found, is not a creature 
of law, but of thc subversion of law. It spread 
rapidly through Virginia at an early period, in 
the face of the royal charter, which secured to 
all within the colony the liberties, franchises, and 
immunities, of British subjects at home.—1 Littell’s 
Laws of Kentucky, p. 11, Slavery, by this char¬ 
ter of James II, in 1609, was thus excluded from 
the territory of Kentucky ; but yet it took root ill 
defiance of law, and flourished until it overshad¬ 
owed the State. The cause of liberty, however, 
iu the 18th century, borrowed new vigor from thc 
diffusion of Christianity. A movement for the 
abolition of slavery began in a meeting of Friends 
in London, in 1727. It expelled the institution 
from thc British dominions one hundred and 
seven years afterwards! It was fifty-six years 
before thc Parliament of Great Britain would 
permit a petition to be read for tho suppression of 
the slave trade! The agitation of abolition in 
England sensibly affected the colonies before the 
Revolution. The Declaration of American Inde¬ 
pendence is proof of thc high tone of thc Amer¬ 
ican mind upon this question; that declaration wa s 
prepared by John Adams, a hater of slavery, and 
Thomas Jefferson, an open abolitionist. But the 
Articles of Confederation, only two years after¬ 
wards, spoke no longer of all men as free and equal, 
but of securing liberty to the free inhabitants of 
the States! Emancipation, however, progressed 

In 1780, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts abol¬ 
ished slavery within their limits. But Virginia 
had cherished the viper so long in her bosom, that 
the poison was diffused through her whole frame, 
and she refused to relinquish slavery. After the 
Revolution, some five thousand persons had set¬ 
tled »n the north bank of the Ohio, in a country 
over which several States claimed sovereignty. 
On the 13th of July, 1787, Congress, then repre¬ 
senting theStatesof the Confederation, established 
an ordinance concerning the country north of the 
Ohio river. Under that ordinance, the people 
throughout all generations are secured against any 
possible intrusion of the principle of physical force 
in their respective communities. It is the basis 
of all laws, constitutions, and governments, which 
have been or shall be erected in that territory. 
The articles of that ordinance are declared to be 
articles of compact between the original States and 
the people and States of the new territory, never 
to be changed but by common consent. They de¬ 
clare universal and absolute liberty of conscience ; 
they secure to every inhabitant of the territory, 
then and thereafter, forever, the writ of habeas cor¬ 
pus and the right of bail; they guaranty moral 
and religious education to youth within the terri¬ 
tory ; they guaranty to the new States the right 
of union with the original States, on the sole con¬ 
dition that the forms of government of the new 
States shall be republican; and they declare, that 
“there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude within the territory, otherwise than in 
the punishment of crimes: Provided, always, That 
any person escaping into the territory, from whom 
labor or service shall be lawfully claimed in any 
one of the original States, such fugitive may he 
lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person 
claiming his or her service.”—1 Bioren’s Laws 
U. S., p. 60. This ordinance took effect on the 
13tli of July, 1787, and, if it does not control the 
Constitution, is an exposition of the temper and 
sentiment of the American people on slavery. 

Kentucky came into the Union on the 1st of 
June, 1792. The Constitution of the United States 
boars date in September. 1787, and went into effect 
4th March, 1789. Kentucky, having come into 
the Union, after the ordinance of. 1787, is bound 
by its covenants. The Constitution of the United 
States was adopted after tho ordinance of 1787, 
and, so far as relates to the territory to thc north 
of the Ohio river, is also subject to the same cov¬ 
enants. 

The word original in the ordinance evidently 
implies that the right to recapture fugitive slaves 
should be limited to the thirteen States then in ex- 
istenee; and Kentucky, by coming into the Union 
afterwards, acquiesced in that agreement. Ohio 
is the first of the confederated States whose soil 
has never been pressed by the foot of a slave. She 
came into the Union in 1802, with a Constitution 
jealously reciting the ordinance of 1787 respecting 
slavery, and declaring void all indentures for per¬ 
sonal service, where the term of service exceeds 
one year. 

On the 23d of April, 1842; Andrew, a man of 
thirty years, stood on the soil of Ohio a free man, 
free as to all the world,except theman who claimed 
his services in Kentucky. By what law was he 
pursued, and by force of what law was it wrong to 
harbor and conceal him from his pursuers ? We 
are told by the law of 1793. But that law is a vio¬ 
lation of the ordinance Of 1787, so far as Ohio is 
concerned, if it be construed to extend the right 
of recapture beyond the original thirteen States, 
to the State of Kentucky. Kentucky was not one 
of the original States. But it is said the Consti¬ 
tution interposes between the ordinance and ad¬ 
mission of Kentucky. True. But the Constitution 
was framed when-there were only thirteen States, 
and it is to be expounded as to the new States 
northwest of the Ohio by .their fundamental ordi¬ 
nance. The Constitution has never been held to 
impair that ordinance. But Mr. Justice McLean, 
in the court below, doubts whether the ordinance 
ol’1787 is yet in force. Surely; it is perpetual. 
It is a covenant between the actors of the present 
and generations of tho future, for the happiness of 
all. not to he changed without the consent of all. 
If that ordinance be not in force, then the States 
of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio, may estab¬ 
lish within their limits slavery. Ohio came into 
the Union a nation. By the law of nations, no 
State is bound to recognise slavery in any other 
State, or to surrender fugitives from labor or ser¬ 
vice. If a nation assume any such obligation, it 
does so from comity inerely.-'-lG Peters, p. 611. 
If the law of 1793 be extended so as to cover the 
relations between Ohio and Kentucky, it would 
oblige Ohio to recognise slavery in any new State, 
to the subversion of her own Constitution. That 
act conflicts with the ordinance of 1787; because it 
affects to secure the right of recapture to the State 
of Kentucky, which was not an original State. 
But Mr. Justice McLean says that the'Constitu- 
tion does not prohibit Congress from extending 
the.power of recapture to new States Is this true V 
Suppose the„Constitution 0 f United States had 
declared that slavery Should be established within 
the territory to the .northwest of the Ohio, not¬ 
withstanding the ordinance of 1787. It will surely 
not he contended that the State of Ohio, with its 
present Constitution, could have been denied admis¬ 
sion into the Union. If, then, the original States 
oould not, without the consent of Ohio, make it a 
slave State directly and for all purposes, they can¬ 
not make it so indirectly and for a single purpose. 
In oases of doubt, on questions of constitutional 
law, there is a legal presumption against slavery. 
Wo contend, then, that the ordinance of 1787 is in 
full force, and abolishes slavery for every purpsse 
within the territory northwest of the Ohio river.— 

3 Story Const,, pp. 188, 1S9 ; 8 Wheaton, pp. 87, 
SS; Walker’s Miss. Rep., p. 36 ; Wheeler on Sla¬ 
very, p. 340 ; 5 Wheaton, p. 515. 

But we hold that the law of 1793 is unconstitu¬ 
tional and void, so far as it affects the questions 
before this court. It is based upon the second sec¬ 
tion of the fourth article of the Constitution: 

“No person held to service or labor, in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, 
shall, in consequence of any law or. regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor; 
but shall be delivered up, on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due.” 

Now, if any State should pass a law or adopt 
any regulation to discharge persons escaping into 
its jurisdiction from lawful obligation of labor ex¬ 
isting in the State from which they have fled, or 
to prevent their delivery to their proper claimants, 
such an offensive act or regulation would he un¬ 
constitutional and ipso facto void. The words, 

“ shall he delivered up, on claim,” &c., fire merely 
words giving precision, force, and effec t, to the gen¬ 
eral inhibition in the other part, of-the section. 
Any law or regulation of a State, working the di.v 
charge of the fugitive, shall he so absolutely void 
that the right of. recapture shall not he affected by 
such law or regulation. The whole seotion can 
be carried into full effect by judicial action, With¬ 
out any interposition by Congress. No law of 
Congress could give to the section any greater ! 
force or effect. The court before which a claim ; 
under this section should be asserted would first 
try the question, whether the fugitive from labor ! 
was held to the claimant in another State by the ’ 


laws of that State; and, secondly, whether he had 
escaped from that State into tho State where he 
was found. And the court ;would have a right to 
decile upon thc validity of the laws of the State 
by which thc fugitive was alleged to bo held to 
labor, as courts now do in eases of conflict of laws, 
being restricted in this judicial proceeding in two 
respects—first, not to allow, a plea of any law or 
regulation of the State where the fugitive was 
found to work his discharge from an obligation 
created by the laws of the State from which he 
fled; and, secondly, by being obliged to pronounce 
judgment that thc fugitive shall be delivered up 
to the party establishing his claim. If any of the 
courts of the State should disregard the inhibitions 
of the Constitution Under this section, the remedy 
could be applied by this court, Thc law of 1793 
■ grew out of a discussion, in the State of Virginia, 
upon the power of this section of the Constitution 
to exeoute itself'prpprw vigors, and doubtless Con¬ 
gress! believed the enactment of the law to be in¬ 
dispensable to give effect tojt. And it has been 
sustained by many Of the S tate courts, and, in one 
case, (16 Peters, p. 011,j by this court. But do 
these facts preclude the discussion of the point 
now presented ? The principle of stare decisis has 
its lawful hounds, even in courts of common law. 
it must be abandoned in every, ease, where it is 
found, upon full oonsideratiou, that the decision is 
erroneous. The law of 1793 was passed because 
when the Governor of Pennsylvania, in .1791,'de¬ 
manded from the Governor of Virginia three fu¬ 
gitives from justice, (not from slavery,) the Gov¬ 
ernor of Virginia answered that he was not au¬ 
thorized to comply with the demand by the mere 
authority of thc Constitution of the United States, 
without more immediate and direct power. Thus 
Congress exercised legislative power concerning 
the recapture of fugitive slaves before any case had 
arisen, in any State, showing that this clause of 
the Constitution was not effectual without legisla¬ 
tion. Occasion was taken of an embarrassment 
concerning the surrender of fugitives from justice, 
to fortify slavery. The plea of analogy was set up 
between fugitives from justice and fugitives from 
labor. The claflse concerning the extradition ol' 
fugitives from justice is direct and affirmative, and 
the doubt of the Governor of Virginia in relation 
to it was unreasonable. The clause concerning 
fugitives from labor, on the oontrary, is negative. 
There is, no analogy between the two clauses. 
The former arises from the comity of nations, and 
from the necessity of maintaining the cause of jus* 
tice, order, law, and good government. The latter 
is an abridgement of State sovereignty. It con¬ 
flicts with the principles of natural and civil lib¬ 
erty, and must be construed strictly. It expends 
its whole force in the Inhibition prescribed, and 
relies for its execution upon the judicial authori¬ 
ties of the States and the Union. This argument 
derives force from the, fact, that the power of Coa- 
gres’s to enact laws concerning the surrender of 
fugitives from labor is omitted from the catalogue 
of legislative powers. 

This court, in its opinion upon the case of Prigg 
against the State of Pennsylvania, argues, that Con¬ 
gress could exercise the power assumed in the.act 
of 1793,'from an analogy to the many cases iu 
which Congress necessarily employs inferential 
legislative authority to carry into effect constitu¬ 
tional provisions. Now. the very structure of the 
provision under consideration shows that it was 
designed merely to limit the legislative power of 
the States, not to deprive them of all power to le¬ 
gislate concerning fugitives from labor. At a very 
early period, all the States passed laws regulating 
proceedings on the claim of fugitives from labor, 
taking earo that no person should, in consequence 
thereof, be discharged from labor due in another 
State by the laws thereof. But, after a lapse of 
fifty years, this court decided that the restriction 
of State legislative power upon this subject of fu¬ 
gitives from labor was an absolute inhibition of its 
exercise. The error of that adjudication is appa¬ 
rent, and may be rendered palpable by bringing 
the Constitution and the adjudication into juxta¬ 
position. Mr. Justice Story assumes (in this ease 
of Prigg versus Pennsylvania) that the delivery of 
the fugitive slavo to the claimant is the principal 
object- of the provision, and all else is merely inci¬ 
dental. Now, the contrary to this is true. The • 
restraint upon the courts of justice, in cases and 
proceedings concerning the claims of fugitives 
from labor, is the.principal object of this provision 
of the Constitution, and the delivery of the fugi¬ 
tive purely an incident. The clause refers neither 
to Congress nor to any State Legislature, directs 
no action by them, nor designates any occasion for 
their action. It looks to the courts of justice, and 
brings the subject before them, and them only. 

But Mr. Justice Story, in delivering the opin¬ 
ion of tins court in thePrigg ease, holds that, under 
the Constitution, tho owner of a slave is clothed 
with authority to seize and capture his slave, iu 
every State in the Union, if he can do it without 
a breach of the peace or any illegal violence; and 
that, to this extent, this clause of the Constitution 
executes itself, and requires no aid from either 
State or National legislation. Now, if the Consti¬ 
tution, proprio vigors, executes itself in cases of 
claim without legal process, surely it can execute 
it-self in oases of claim Ay legal process; for it is 
the paramount law of the land, is conclusively 
binding upon all courts, and can execute itself 
through the courts, without legislation. This being 
true, it is plain the law of 1793 is void. To es¬ 
cape from this dilemma, it is contended by Mr. 
Justice Story, in the same opinion just referred 
to, that Congress has the power to legislate to se¬ 
cure the delivery of thc fugitive by legal process. 

“ Many cases must arise,” says Mr. Story, “ in 
which, if the remedy of the owner were confined 
to the mere right of seizure and recapture, he 
would be utterly without any adequate redress. 
He may not be able to lay hands upon the slave; 
he may not bo able to enforce his rights against 
persons who either secrete or conceal; he may be 
restricted, by local legislation, as to the modes of 
proof, as to his ownership, as to the courts in which 
he shall sue, and as to the actions which he shall 
bring; nay, the local legislation may be utterly 
inadequate to furnish the appropriate redress, by 
authorizing no process in rem, or no specific mode 
of repossessing the slave,” &e. 

Now, what right, does the Constitution give to 
any party, as the owner of a slave as property ? 
No such character, no such property, Is described 
or named in the Constitution. Volumes have been 
written to prove that the Constitution recognises 
the institution of slavery, because the relations of 
master and slave existed in this country when the 
Constitution was made. But the makers of the 
Constitution, instead of employing the words 
slaves, slaveholders, masters, goods, chattels, own¬ 
ers, &c., as applicable to slavery, studiously ex¬ 
cluded them all. Instead of using any words or 
terms that would im^v an acknowledgment of the 
law of slavery, thejWWibed the subjects of sla¬ 
very, not as chattels or property of any kind, but 
as persons who were men; not as persons who were, 
slaves, but as persons held to labor by lawful obli¬ 
gations. The claimants are not described as slave¬ 
holders, or owners, or masters, hut as persons hav¬ 
ing a lawful title to the services, of those whom 
they pursued. So that it is plain that the Consti¬ 
tution rejects all recognition of slaves and slavery. 
And yet this court, in the face of this studious ex¬ 
clusion from the Constitution of all words or terms 
which could even look to a recognition, of slavery, 
an exclusion, which Mr. Madison says was saga¬ 
ciously, intentionally, and solemnly adopted by 
the Convention, held.’sixty years after the adop¬ 
tion of the Constitution, that the object of this 
clause was “to secure to the citizens of the slave¬ 
holding States the complete right and title of own¬ 
ership in their slaves as property ” This court is 
asked to reconsider this opinion, and disclaim a 
construction of the Constitution which makes it 
recognise-and sanction slavery, and to restore the 
Constitution to its simplicity as a compact, that 
one State shall not discharge, by legislation, per- 
sons escaping from another State in whidh they 
are held to labor. 

But even though the provision concerning the 
surrender of fugitives from labor be ineffectual, 
and though Congress'have the power to'give it effect 
by legislation, the act of 1793 is void, because it 
transcends the legislative power of Congress. By 
reference to tho clause of the Constitution, it will 
be seen that two objects are to he effected’—first, 
to avoid any,legislation or regulation by theStates 
going to discharge a fugitive from labor—second¬ 
ly, to provide for the delivering up of such fugi¬ 
tive, upon’claim, to the party to whom hisservices 
are due. The act of 1793 implies a confession, 
by Congress, that no’ legislation to effect the first 
object was necessary, for it contains none. The 
act purports to attain the second object by several 
provisions. Now, if this statute be laid by the 
Side of the constitutional provision, it will be 
manifest that it goes beyond the power of Con¬ 
gress. Fir0 it authorizes a party to be his own 
bailiff, and to seize his debtor, by force, in any 
State, without process, without warrant issued 
upon probable cause, in violation of the fourth 
article of. the amendments of the Constitution. 
The Constitution was made by the whole people, 
as well slaves as freemen. A slave, being a person, 
is one of that people. He is held to labor by law, 
as one of the people ; and however he may. be de¬ 
nied any participation in the Government to 
which he is subjected, or in tho contract of labor, 
still lie is a member of the aggregate corporation 
for which the Constitution was made. Thc slave 
has some legal rights, in his lowest estate. He 
may not be slain, may not bo assailed without 
cause; and, though deprived of remedy himself, 
society claims and enforces it for him, Thc fourth 
article extends thc rights which it guaranties to 
the people, and a slave is one of the people. “ The. 
right of tho people to- be secure. &e., against un¬ 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be : 
violated,” &c. Secondly, the law of 1793 invades 
the_rights of personal liberty secured by the fifth 
article of tho amendments to thc Constitution. 
By that article, no person can be deprived of life, . 
liberty, or property, without due process of law. 
Thirdly, it invades the 7th article of the amend- , 


ments. The right of recapture has been declared 
by this court to be a oommon law right. It is 
therefore aright to be tried'by court, proceeding, 
&c.; and yet the law of 1793 denies to the person 
arrested the trial by jury! Iu the fourth place, 
the act of 17.93 is unconstitutional and void, be¬ 
cause it directs that a judgment ,,of disfranchise¬ 
ment and perpetual labor may be rendered against 
him, in his absence under duress by the plaintiff, 
npon ex parte evidence, and denies him the privi¬ 
lege of bail. And this is in palpable violation of 
the eighth article of the amendments. In the fifth 
place, the fourth section of the act is unconstitu¬ 
tional, because it subjects the party harboring or 
concealing a fugitive from labor to punishment, 
while the constitutional provision docs not inhibit 
a citizen from yielding hospitality and entertain¬ 
ment, All these violations of what are called the 
New York amendments furnish evidence that 
stronger guaranties of personal rights will be ne¬ 
cessary, if the decision here he against tho de¬ 
fendant. Finally, tiffs act is unconstitutional, be¬ 
cause, by implication, it recognises slavery as a 
lawful institution. All slavery is an open viola- 
lation of the personal rights guarantied by the 
Constitution. Though Congress may have no 
power to disturb slavery existing in any State, it 
has no power to extend it to States where it is 
not, or to' compel such States to recognise it as 
lawful. Every day and every hour remind ns 
that We are a 1'roo people; that the Constitution 
is a legacy of liberty, and that by that charter all 
men are declared to bo free and equal. Slavery 
has no place in that charter. 

It is not expected that principles which seem to 
the defendant so just, so truthful, will gain imme¬ 
diate establishment in this tribunal, against the 
force of precedents and names; but it is hoped 
that past adjudications, which make the Constitu¬ 
tion recognise, sanction, and guaranty slavery, may 
be reconsidered. This court is appealed to, to re-1 
store to the Constitution its simplicity, its harmony 
with the Declaration of Independence, its studied 
denial of a right ofproperty in man. We supplicate 
that slavery, With its odious form and features, and 
its terrible pretensions for tho present and for the 
future, may not again receive in this court, the sanc¬ 
tion and countenance denied to it by the Conven¬ 
tion more than half a century ago. Let the spirit 
which governed that Convention only find a resl- 
ing place here, and the tiu^ is not far distani 
when throughout this vast empire no court of 
justice will be required to enforce involuntary ob¬ 
ligations of labor, and uphold tho indefensible law 
of physical force. 

F REE PROD UCE “stoke.' Wholesale and"IlSaKyitfra- 
west earner of Fifth and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, 
(late Joal Fisher’s.) The subscriber, having procured a new 
stock oT Dry Goods and Groceries, in addition to that pur¬ 
chased of Joel Fisher, ail of whioh^nay be relied on as the pro¬ 
duct of Free. Dj-bar , now oilers theta for sale at the above 
place. He respectfully invites the patronage ef those, who 
give a preference to such goods, and of his friends and the 
public generally, lieing the wholesale and retail agent of.the 
Free Produce Association of Friends, anil the retail agent of 
tho American Free Produce Association, for the sate of the 
cotton goods manufactured by those associations, he will 
he prepared to furnish a greater vuricty of Dry Goods than 
has heretofore been offered at this establishment. 

March 4.—lm GEORGE W. TAYLOR. 

B IRNEY&BROTHER, Wholesale undiietuii OruggiTt. 

and Venter s in Paints, Oils, Varnishes , and DyeWtuffs, 
corner of Lower Market and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, O. 
Tim above articles are of the host quality, aud may tie had 

fevS’to can Sd examine for tbeinseiveafcSSd for G4n- 
seng, Beeswax, Flaxseed, Ac. D. RIRNEY. 

Jan. 7. .• 1). K. BIlliN EY. 

P LUiUUE " NATIONAL li.U/H Eli I! EAN GAILEIta 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, ami 
two highest honors, at the National, thc Massachusetts, tho 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, lor 
the moM sjdendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatus 

Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather. 

A large assortment of apparatus aud stock always on hand, 
at the lowest cash prices. 

New York,351 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street; 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, 206 Bal¬ 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters¬ 
burg, Virginia, Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
Walnut, and 170 Main street: Saratoga Springs, Broadway; 
Pans, 127 Vieilte Rue du Temple; Liverpool, il Church 


T ooth ache cured in one minute, by the 
USE OF THE CLOVE ANODYNE—This is an ex¬ 
cellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth ache or 
pain in the gums in one minute. The Clove Anodyne to not 
unpleasant to the taste or injurious, to the tee th, and will per¬ 
manently ours any tooth to which it may he applied. 

The following testimony, from one of our most distinguish¬ 
ed practical Dentists, will be. considered sufficient evidenoe of 
its merits: 

New York, December 19,1844. 
Messrs. A. X. Sands 4- Co. : 

Gentlemen : In the course of my practioe I have exten¬ 
sively used, with much success, your .Cloye Anodyne, for the 
relief of the toothache; and, as [ constantly recommend it to 
my patients, I.deern it just to.impart my satisfaction to yon. 

I am yours, very respectfully, 

M. Levett, Dentist, 

200 Broadway, corner of Warrtii street. 
fcS^Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by Koury John¬ 
son, Druggist and Chemist, successor to A. B. Bonds & Co., 
273 Broadway, corner of Chambers street. 

G. F. THOMAS & CO., 

117 Main street, between Third aud Fourth streets, 

J an. 7. _ Agents for Cincinnati. 

FOSTER Sc OO.— To Printers throughout the United 
• Stales: Charges Foster, late Foreman of the Cincin- 


called Foster’s Power Press, now used by tho Cincinnati At¬ 
las, the Enquirer, Kendall & Barnard; also, the Frankfort 
Commonwealth, the Indiana- State LUti-nal, Cutler & Cham¬ 
berlin, formerly State printers, Indiana, &e.: also, the press 


I NSENSIBLE PEBSWRUTION.—Insensible perspiration 
is the great ettaamOKfbr the impurities of the body. It 
will be noticed that a thick cloudy mist issues from oil points 
of the surface of the body, wbieh indtoates that this perspira¬ 
tion llows uninterruptedly Vjhcn we are iu herith, hut ceases 
when we are sfijk. fife eaimjjtbe sustained without it. It is 
thrown off from the bhwrt midipOier juices Of the body, and 
disposes by this menus of nenSMll the impurities within us. 
The language of Scripture to, « ffi thc blood is the life.” If it 
ever becomes impure, it way w traced directly to the stop¬ 
page of the insensible perspiration. Thus wesee. all that is 
necessary, when th-i blood is stagnant or infected, is to open 
the pores, audit relieves itself item all impurities Distantly. 
Its own heat and vitality are sufficient without one particle 
of medicine, except to open the. pores upon the surface. Thus 
we sec the folly of taking so many infernal remedies. AH 
practitioners, however, direct their efforts to restore the in¬ 
sensible perspiration. Thc : Thompsonlan,forinstance, steams. 
the Hydropalhisf shrouds us in wet blankets, the Houioepathfst 
deals out iuBmlessiiuals, the Aiiopathist bleeds and doses ns 
with mercury, and the blustering Quack gorges us with pills, 
pills, pills. 

To give some idea of the aurovmt of the insensible perspire 

that five-eighths of all we receive into the stomach passed off 
by this means. In other words, if we eat and drink eight 
pounds per day, we evacuate five pounds of it by the insensi¬ 
ble perspiration. This is none other than the used-up parti¬ 
cles of the blood and other jukes, giving place to the new and 
fresh olios. To check this, therefore, is to retain iu the sys¬ 
tem live-eighths of all the virulent matter that nature de¬ 
mands should leave the body. By a sudden transition from 
heat to cold, the pores are stopped, the perspiration cesses, 
and disease begins at once to develop itself. Hence a stoppage 
of this Row of the juices originates so many complaints, it is 


closed? Would you give physio to unstop the pores? Or 
would you apply something that would do this upon the sur¬ 
face, where the clogging actually is? And yet 1 know of no 
physioian who makes any external application to effect it. Un¬ 
der these cirouiustawcs. 1 present to physicians, and to all 
others, McAlister’s ALL-HEALING OINTMENT, or the 
WORLD’S SALVE. It has power to restore perspiration on 
the feet, on the head, around old sores, upon the chest—in 
short, upon any part of the body, whether diseased slightly or 
severely. It has power to cause all external sores, scrofulous 
humors, skin diseases, and poisonous wounds, t,o disclvargp 
their putrid matter, and theu heals them. It is a remedy that 
sweeps off the whole catalogue of cutaneous disorders, and re¬ 
stores the cntirenuticle to its healthy functions. It is a rem¬ 
edy that forbids the necessity of so many and deleterious 


sion, 1 have had ministers of (lie gospel, judges on the hem 
aldenncu and lawyers, gentlemen of the highest erudition, a 
multitudes of the pour, use it in every variety of way; a 

ing, “ McAlister, yonr ointment is good." * 


to tho Unrigs, separates the poisonous particles that are con¬ 
suming them, and expels them from tho system. 11 ecd not 
say that it is curing persons of consumption continually, al¬ 
though we are told it is foolishness. J care not what is said, 

twelve years’ standing, and who had it regularly every week, 
so that vomiting often took place. Deafness and earache are 

Cold Feet. —(JoDsumptionn, liver complaint, nnins in the 
chest or side, falling off of the hair, one or the other, always 
accompanies rnUfeet. tat is a sure sign of disease in the sys- 
In scrofula, erysipelas, salt rheum, liver complaint, sore 
eyes, quinsy, sore throat, bronchitis, broken or sore breast, 

nervous diseases, and of the spine, there is probably no med¬ 
icine now known so good; aud as for burns, it has not its equal 


icine now known so good; and as for burn 

Pimples outhe Fate, Masculine Skin, ... 

first action is to expel all humor. It will not cease drawing 
till tho face is tree from any matter that may he lodged under 
the skin, and frequently breaking out to the surface, it then 
heals. When there is nothing but grossness, or dull repul¬ 
sive surface, 1 it begins to 6often and soften, until the skin be- 

Worms .—If parents knew how fatal most medicines were to 
children, taken inwardly, they would be slow to resort to 
them, especially “ memorial lozenges,” called “medicated 
lozenges,” vermifuges, pills, fee. The truth is, no one can tell, 
invariably, when worms arc present. Now, let me say to pa¬ 
rents, that this salve will always tell if a child has worms. It 
will drive every vestige of them away. There is probably no 


Old Sores.—That some sores arc an outlet to the impurities 
of the system, is because they cannot pass off through the nat¬ 
ural^channels rf the insensible perspiration. If such sores 

Inmrgeuc'ics 1 ’'" lif<! ' 

llheumulisrn.—U removes almost immediately the inflam¬ 
mation and swelling, when the pain of worse ceases. In all 
oases of fever, the difficulty lies iu the pores being locked up, 
so. that the heat and perspiration cannot pass off. If the least 


if they will use it. ’. 

As a Family Medicine, no man oan measure its value So 
long as the stars roll along over the heavens, so long as man 
treads the earth subject to all hiflruiities of the flesh, so long 
as disease and sickness is known, just so long will this good 


ton, Smith, and Franklin Presses, of all sizes; also, Chases, 
Composing Sticks, Brass Rule, Type Cases, Galleys, Card 
Job, and Embossing Presses, Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Ma¬ 
terials of all kinds. We will also furnish Printers’ Ink, Cuts, 
Rules, fancy Job Type; also, Types for Newspapers, Book 
aud Job Types, from William Hagar’s Type Foundry, New 
York; and also Western Type, manufactured iu Cincinnati. 

All orders directed to Foster Sc Co., corner of Seventh and 
Smith streets, or to Shepard & Co., N.o. 11 Columbia street, 
east of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio, will receive prompt attention. 

w C. FOSTER & CO. 

P. S. Tho subscribers will also furnish Castings, Steam 
Engines, Mill Works, Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, 
Screws for Hay, Lard, Tobacco, fee,; also, Straub’s Patent 
Portable Corn and Flouring Mills, Corn Crushers and Shel- 
lersriDark’s Patent Smut Machine, with^any other Abehine- 

plROULAR.-LuSri^«e"j«^Fcr,njfi,ge-U«7,ri^te7i? 

V- / and genuine, article .—For the satisfaction of iny custom¬ 
ers, and all persons interested in the sale and use of my Ver¬ 
mifuge, as well as in justice to myself, I feci it my duty to ac¬ 
quaint the publio with the facts that have given name and 
celebrity to the justly esteemed medicine known fur many 
years pastas Fahnestock's Vermifuge. 

About the year 1828 or 1829 I first came in possession of the 

the 'sphere of ipy profrssionSd utfesf theeStothmofa 

alive.k A. Fahnestock* Druggist, ot Plttetau*'' ThSTsan- 
tleman, availing himself of the important secret, and the 
means of using it to his own advantage, has since that period 
made a monopoly of the business of manufacturing aud sell- 


03- Price '25 cents and 00 cents. 

^As the All-healing Ointment has been greatly counterfeited, 

bel.” Now, we hereby offer a reward of five hundred dollars, 
to be paid on conviction, iu any of the constituted courts of 
the United States, of any individual coimterfeiting our name 

O^Tobe had of ELY & CAMPBELL, Lower Market, be¬ 
tween Main and Sycamore streets: also, of G. F. THOMAS, 
Main street, between Third and Fourth, Cincinnati. Jan. 7. 

02T Wi* the papers friendly to freedom' jdeasc give the 
following advertisement an insertion, and oblige 

TTNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF ShJw.RY?toSm- ’ 
U der Spooner; published by Bela Marsh, and for sale 
at 23 Dorntui, Boston, and at thc Antj-Sla very Deposito¬ 
ry, No. 5 Spruce street, New York. Price 25 cents. Post- 


myself, with a confidence based on theffise^SyVerm^^, 
in daily practice, for upwards of fourteen years, as well a.s 
. .. iT '~ ~ "vide resulting from long experience, 


ufyoture pf the medicine,,which latter item I consider of the 
first importance to jts general efficacy. The success attending 
my Vermifuge, after a year's trial, has fully justified my con- 


preparatiom This is his owu sole ipse dixit, in contradiction , 
to the attestations of numerous physicians ami chemists, who 
are competent judges of the article, and thc experience of 
those who have used it. Therefore, regarding the disparaging 


0^ Will the publishers of Anti-Slavery papers please to 
:eep a supply on hand for sale ‘i 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Mr. Garrison, disagreeing to its conclusions on the ground 
hattlie words of the Constitution do not fully express the 
ntentions of its authors, yet says: “ His logic may be fault- 
ess ; as a merely logical effort. We admit Mr. Spooner’s rea- 


dilation and a careful perusal.” 

Mr. Joshua Leavitt saya: “ It is unanswerable. There will 
never he an honest attempt to answer it. Neither priest nor 
politician, lawyer nor judge, will ever dare undertake to sunder 
that iron-linked chain of argument which runs straight, 
through the book, from beginning to end.” , 

Mr. Gurrit Smith, in a letter to the Liberty Press, (Utica,) 
says : “ It is admirable. I warmly commend it to yon !md yonr 


atmer in which it. is handled, it every where 
thought ' We regard it as a grand arsenal of 


With reference to my reputation, the tollowing cerMlicates 
will amply suffice: 

State of Ohio, Montgomery County, ss : 

1, William M. Smith, deputy clerk of the court of common 
pleas iu and for said county, do hereby certify, that I am well 
acquainted with Dr. Samuel Fahnestock, formerly of Fcnn- 
sylvania, now of Dayton, Ohio; and i hereby certify that his 
standing as a physician is good, and, ns a citizen, his reputa¬ 
tion is beyond reproach; and that full faith ami credit should 

seal of the ,said county, this 3d of November, A. D. Iftai. 

,, WILLIAM M. SMITH, 

Deputy Clerk of Common Fleas. 
State of Ohio, Montgomer y County, City of Dayton, ss : 

1 cheerfully concur in the above statement, made by the 
clerk ns nbove set forth, as witness my hand and official seal 
of said city, tins Pith day of November, 1816. 

It- s.) WILLIAM J. KcKINNEY, Mayor. 

The following gentlemen have certified to the correctness of 


Howard, Esq.; Hon. Robert C. Sohouck; G. Aughinlraugh• 
Major H. Gebhart; F. Gcbhart, merchrnt; J. A. Walters, 
M. J).; John Relich, commission merchant; J. A. Aughin- 
bnngh- _ Jan. 21. 

C ANCERS CURED .—Roots Detracted without the lifiFe 
R. S. N ewton, M. D., performs ali operations upon Can¬ 
cers, Schirrus Breasts, Indurated Tumors, Scrofula, or Ulcers, 
with his new discovered Remedy, which has proved to be one 
of the greatest discoveries of the age, and has proved itself to 
possess medical properties unequalled by any medicine now 

of treatment is new, safe, and peculiar, and has given him a 


amt Slavery. 1 hope it will receive the widest circulation.” 
feel bouadtt"’’thaHtithe 8 mo stTte'r 1 ‘ ‘ re! "‘' t ' 1 

duetion (hat 1 have ever read on tho subject. It begins with¬ 
out a line of pretace, and ends without a word of apology. It 
is a solid mass of the most brilliant argument, unbroken"! as it 

thing which has preceded it. oh that, subject, tat every friend 
td tta slave read the^wurk without delay. 1 believe it is des- 

Richard Hildreth! Esq., says: “ No one ran deny to the 
present work the merit of great ability nod great learning. 
It any one wishes to see this argnment handled iu a masterly 


be addressed to Cincinnati, post paid. 

CERTIFICATE. 

We would just say to the afflicted, that we have been the 
subjects of Cancer, and pronounced incurable by some of the 
most eminent physicians and professors of the day, and have 
been radically cured by Dr. N.’s new remedies within the 
las t five years. 

NANCY GREEN, New Lisbon,©: 

K; F. HARMON. Kanawha, Va. 
HANNAH HEPHNEK, New Lisbon, O. 

. JOHN LANSI.EY. McComiellsviUo, O. 

JOHN N. KERR, GnUhxUig.-O. 

MARY STEEL, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Some hundred names could be given, if called for. of those 
who have been cured within a few years. 

REFERENCES. 

Darius Davenport and Rev. W. P. Strickland, Cincinnati; 
W. H. Brisbane, !VI. D., Philadelphia, Penn.; J. W. McGuire 
Jackson, Missouri; Rev. E. M. Boring, Athens, Ohio; Hum 
S. F. Yintoji, Gaiilpolis, Ohio. ’ 


commend them to Mr. Spooner’s modest pamphlet of one hun¬ 
dred ami fifty-six pages.” 

whiohtrimlddobon* ’ " H ^ 1 eviaoe ' , ‘ deilth of le « a J, "ndition 
The True American (Cortland county, NcwWork) says: 
It is an imperishable aud triumphant work—a Iftw argument 
that would add to the tame of the most famed jurist, living or 
dead.” 

The Bangor Gazette says : “ It is indeed a masterly argu¬ 
ment. N 0 one, unprejudiced, who has supposed that that in- 
Btvumeut (the Constitution) contained guarantees of slavery, 


The Hampshire Herald (Northampton) says: “ It is worthy 
of the most gifted intellect in the country.” 

The Worcester County Gazette says : “ Mr. Spooner, we 
think^has clearly shown that It (slavery) has no constitutional 

The liberty Press (Utica) says: “The author labors to 
show, and does show, that slavery in this country is unconsti- 
tut.ousb and iinsustarned by law, cither State or Federal.” 

The Granite Freeman says : “We wish every voter in the 
Union could have the opportunity of reading this magnificent 
argument. We should hear no store, after that, of thc “ corn- 


cause, by exploding thc popular hut mistaken notion that ali 

V6 ?he S ATbany 0 Patriot says: “ This effort of Mr” Spooner is a 
remarkable one in many respects. It is unrivalled in the sim- 

Tlie argument is original, steel-ribbed, and triumphant. It 
bears down alloppositioii. Pettifoggingghlack-lettcr dullness 
and pedantry, special pleading and demagogism, all retire be¬ 
fore it. If every lawyer in the oountry could have it put into 
his hands, and be induced to study it as lie does his brief, it 
would alone overthrow slavery. There is moral firmness 


IMPROVED LARD OIL—Improved No. l'Lard Oil,war- 
L ran ted- bef fr^tk j|||h l to sperm.^ It being manufactured 


half barrels. For sale by 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacture 
J ’ m - 7._ No. 33 Water street, Cincinuati, O 


The Liberty Gazette (Burlington, Vermont) says: “This 
Vffj fowtoot to to o a^l y or^oxtoim^i; olreolfet. 
being convinced that tlio Constitution, instead of being the 
friend aud proteotor of slavery, is a purely anti-slavery docu- 

Tbe Indiana Freeman says: “Every Abolitionist should 
have this admirable work, and keep it in constant circulation 
among Ms neighbors.” 

The Worcester M& says: « This work is one of the ablest, 
perhaps the ablest review of all tho arguments pro and con, 



